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Science 
cant describe 


it... 


ay 
but th IST will understand 
Eagle scientists have invented amazing de- But the “feel” of a pencil as it lays 
vices to measure the smoothness, durability, down a line can only be judged by the 


point strength, grading, and opacity of our artist's hand .. . the “look” of the line 
pencils. From this data, they have then per- 


by his eye. 
fected new processes that improve every one 
of these measurable qualities. Won't you be the judge, at our expense? 
In short, the Eagle laboratory can prove that Write for free samples, in the grades and 
our pencils for artists are technically the colors you wish. Please mention this publica- 


finest in the world .. . tion and your regular dealer 


* TI J RQ l JC US E Drawing Pencils. Combine smoothness ond blackness with unmatched point 


IGE “PRISMACOLOR tic vet comet rn Soh mehstin ce 


* 


‘ Full range of 52 non-fading colors. 
r CRA2CO Wood-cased Charcoal Pencils. Purified, super-refined charcoal; 


takes and holds a sharp point. 68,48,28,HB 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


99 Years of Quality Pencil Making 
NEW YORK + LONDON + TORONTO + MEXICO + SYDNEY 
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We can't say that George O'Connell is a coming young 
graphic artist because he has already arrived. His capsule 


story of print making, page 5, introduces an issue featuring 
the graphic arts in the school program. Robert Reid, page 7, 
tells how young children make dry-point etchings with tin 
and phonographic needles, and Evelyn Surface, page 10, 
tells us how her high school children do the same thing, only 
Carolyn Orum found herself 


in the woods of Oregon with no art materials 


different, with plastic sheet 


You guessed 
Ed Frank and John 


Lembach tell us how to make prints from mimeograph stencils 


it, they made woodcuts, page 11. 


when you are through printing with them, page 14 Gladys 
and Wilber Stilwell, page 15, discovered a simple variation 
of lithography which requires only blotters and water color 
Tiny tots and older brothers and sisters will enjoy this 


Make a design of string, cheesecloth and other textural 
materials, glue it to cardboard with shellac, coat the surface 
Milton Hirschl tells us how 


to make experimental relief prints on page 19 We give 


with shellac, and start printing. 


the Army arts and crafts program a well-deserved plug on 
Essie Dale, page 25, took her fifth graders out- 


side and let them draw the men working on a new addition 


page 23 


to the school when the noise got so great they couldn't keep 
their seats. Sam Black gives us a new angle on cut-paper 
design, page 27. Louise Wilson tells us art helps her First 
and second graders gain confidence, page 29 There are 


good ideas on the use of materials in Here's How, starting 


on page 31 


You get all this, and the regular features, too. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Summer Scholarships for Teachers With a broadened pro- 





gram and a new loc ation, the American Crayon Company 
announces that four regional summer school sc holarships will 
again be offered for art educators and teachers. The course, 
which will extend for a six-week period, June 25 to August 3, 
is to be held at the Art Institute of Chicago 


which include full tuition and partial living expenses, have 


Scholarships, 


been reserved for study in Basic Design, Dimensional Crafts, 
and New Skills in Screen and Block Printing. Applications 
should be addressed to Carolyn Howlett, head of the art edu- 
cation department, the Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois. If 


you are interested, write for application forms and complete 
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information to the Art Institute, Chicago, or the American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio. The 1956 workshop will 
be the third annual offering. The previous two workshops were 
held at the School for American Craftsmen, Rochester, N.Y 


Microfilm Copies of School Arts Readers and institutional 
subscribers to School Arts are reminded that they have the 
privilege of securing microfilm copies of School Arts at a 
nominal fee each year. Ten times as many subscribers took 
advantage of this opportunity for the 1954-55 volume year 
than in the previous year, showing an increased interest in 
both microfilms and Schoo! Arts 
at $1.85. Inquiries and orders should be sent direct to 
University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Last year's copies sold 


Baltimore Television Series Pauline D. Smith was program 
hostess for a series of art television.programs over WBAL-TV 
during recent months. Teachers were given TV guide sheets 


in advance of the program so children could be prepared 


Racine Art Teachers Exhibit Eight art teachers in Racine, 
Wisconsin proved that they could do as well as teach in 
their first art faculty exhibit, at the Y.W.C.A. in January 
International Society Active The International Society 
for Education through Art, organized in Paris last year, 
is off to a good start as evidenced in the January issue 
of Art Education INSAE 1s currently soliciting examples 
of children’s work for a UNESCO exhibition. Art teachers 
interested in joining this growing international organization 
may write to the president, Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y 


Coming in the April Issue Changing ideas in art education 
will be featured in the April issue, including an article by 


Dr. Italo L. deFrancesco, nationally-known art educator 


Anna Ballarian examinestextiles, 1955 American Crayon Co. workshop 
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MILTON BRADLEY 
Poster Colors 





Art was first introduced in the Public School Systems of the United States in 
the City of Boston, Massachusetts in 1821. From this point on, as in many a worth- 
while endeavor, art education has grown both in magnitude and in importance. 


Mr. Milton Bradley contributed greatly to raising the stature and spread 
of art throughout the country in his setting up of color standards in cooperation 
with leading educators. 


In 1885 he made his first contribution to color education when he developed 
the Bradley Color Wheel. After intensive study and research, the six basic 
colors or palette were adopted as a standard and to this day are universally 
used in public schools as the accepted assortment for art work. 


Milton Bradley Company has followed through on Mr. Bradley's pro- 
gressive policies which stressed the importance of keeping abreast of the 
trends and changes in the teaching of art in the schools of our country. Close 
to a century later, this company produces products which meet the require- 
ments of an art program which has the responsibility of teaching the child 
not only to express himself, but also to develop art consciousness that will 
| be his throughout life. 


Creative effort, self expression and satisfying results are stimulated by 
ee oon te ae he = using Milton Bradley Poster Colors. These Poster Colors are brilliant in color 
ond gallon jars— in 24 clon, and because of the use of pigments superior in quality and quantity ond 
because these finely ground pigments are completely blended with other 
superior ingredients, Milton Bradley Poster Colors produce the finest results, 
They flow freely, dry quickly and smoothly without streaking and give one- 
stroke coverage. Chipping, peeling and bleeding are eliminated because of 
their greater elasticity and opacity. In short, they, like all other Milton Bradley 
art materials, supply the quality you need for the results you seek. 





SPECIFY MILTON BRADLEY ART MATERIALS 





FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE FOR OUR POSTER COLOR 
CIRCULAR AND OUR BROCHURE OWN SCHOOL ART FURNITURE 


Another C 





VIVITONE POWDER COLORS—the very 
best—in 22 colors and extending white. KEY MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
COLORTONE POWDER COLORS—Offer to learning 


quality and aconomy—in 12 colors. 74 PARK STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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. +. famous for quality since 1893! 


Art Room 


‘se 


Textiles Room 


School Arts and Crafts Equipment 


From hard maple timber felled on company tracts to 

finished equipment, Mutschler craftsmen carefully control 

each step of manufacturing. And trained Mutschler sales 

representatives are at your service to advise, plan and 

install the most up-to-date of school specialty departments. 

Product excellence, plus this planning and advisory service 

that costs you not one penny extra, is the reason leading 

schools, their teachers and architects insist upon Mutschler : pe 
when building or remodeling. Further information may be 

secured from your nearest sales office (listed below) without , 
cost or obligation. Crafts 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS CO. 
SCHOOL DIVISION, DEPT. 114 
NAPPANEE, INDIANA 


SALES OFFICES 


NORTHEAST MORTH CONTRAL 


, Maine, New Hompalure, Vermont esey ft 


Quit 
eae 


t 


AMERICA 
SOUTHEAST end SOUTH 


AMERICAN SEATIN 
THEEN DES MPAN 
COMTRAL 


as eeoness—2 , . P . NORTHWEST ond OTHERS 


ONTRAL ” , o, Kentucty, Ke " na “LER BROTHER 
fy A MAUNE ” 
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“A Fortified Place,” a three-color woodcut by author, makes 


use of the grainin oak block. The same block wos used for 


GEORGE O'CONNELL all colors by cutting away sections after previous printing. 


RENAISSANCE IN GRAPHIC ARTS — 


Artists are rediscovering the graphic arts and find 



































in them possibilities for contemporary expression. 
A prominent young graphic artist reviews trends in 


print making which may affect the school program. 


This country is expernencing a renaissance in the graphic 
arts which will undoubtedly be reflected in the school art 
program Professional schools, colleges and universities, 
are introducing print making into the art curriculums and 
rediscovering the possibilities in these old mediums for con 
temporary art expression Notable work is being done by 
Mauricio Lasansky’s print group at the University of lowa 
and by Stanley William Hayter’s co-workers in Atilier 17 
Given an impetus in the thirties by the art projects of the 
W.P.A , which introduced a great many to the graphic proc 
esses, artists are approaching these new-found mediums 
today in the experimental spirit of contemporary life. New 
variations have been found for old processes, many tech 
niques are often combined in the same print, anda great deal 


more use Is being made of color possibilities There ore an 


“Festive Dance,” lithograph on stone by George O’Connell. 
Tusche was used instead of crayon, then scraped and sanded. 
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increasing number of exhibitions devoted to the showing of 
fine prints, many print clubs and groups are forming and 
enlarging, giving evidence of renewed interest in this area 

Print making rose to great heights on the shoulders of the 
early renaissance artists. From a meager beginning, when 
early efforts resulted in printed playing cards and religious 
souvenirs, came the more grand inventions of the early 
book illustrations. Master artists had complete workshops 
Foresighted men like Martin 


Se hongauer, and after him Albrecht Diirer, caught the spirit 


of artisans working this trade. 


of the renaissance and raised the level of print making to 


high art 


creative activity 


Large groups of artists engaged in this form of 
The experimenter Seghers, the powerful 
Rembrandt, the incisive Goya, and others carried on the 
fervor However, with the technical mastery of the arts of 
engraving and mezzotinting, major efforts in the graphic arts 
were directed to the reproduction of paintings in mono 
chromatic schemes for inclusion in expensive illustrated 
editions on art. As the graphic arts became largely proc 
esses of reproduction, with the various steps taken over by 
separate spec ialists, they fell into a period of disrepute 

It is true that individual artists did signific ant work; like 
Daumier, who built his reputation as a graphic artist, and 


Toulouse-Lautrec, who worked almost as much in lithog 


raphy as in painting; but there were no major forces at work 
in print making at the time. During the period of the first 
World War and immediately afterwards, the German ex 
pressionist group engaged largely in the production of 
graphic works. Kirchner, Munch, and the powerful Kollwitz 
are exciting examples The cubists, especially Picasso 
Matisse, and by all means Georges Roualt, have produced 
much of high artistic quality in graphic media In this 
country the direction seems to be toward artists that devote 
all or the major part of their creative energies to producing 
prints The graphic arts have been restored to a position of 


importance and print making has become avital American art 


George O'Connell has exhibited his prints widely, winning a 
number of awards in recent exhibitions. He teaches graphic 
arts at the State University College for Teachers, Buffalo. 
Graphic arts are classified as relief prints, intaglio prints, 
or surface prints, according to the way in which the print 
is secured. In relief prints (woodcuts, wood engravings, and 
linoleum blocks), the raised part prints. In intaglio prints 
(etchings, aquatiiits, dry points, mezzotints, and engravings) 
the low areas retain ink and raised surface is wiped of. In 
surface prints (lithography) only some surface areas print 


Simple variations of each kind are explained in this issue 


Street Musicians,” an intaglio by author, combines etching, aquatint, mezzofint, dry point; leaves pressed in soft ground. 











Edward Kozlowski, age ten, demonstrates simplified dry-point process using tin and phonograph needles at Newark Museum. 


ROBERT REID 


Sheet tin and tools made of phonograph needles give 
children at Newark Museum an opportunity to try 
their hands at dry-point etching. Here is a simple 


version of etching which is practical for the young. 


SIMPLE ETCHING FOR CHILDREN 


Etching is a desirable medium for use with children It 
introduces them fo an understanding of line and its function 
in prints and drawings The careful thought and planning 
which go into a plate also encourage the same approach 
to work in other media Few art instructors include etc hing 
among the media taught because it seems too difficult, 
but the Newark Museum has developed a simplified dry 


point technique which employs inexpensive materials and 


children as young as seven have been successful with it 
Not only do the results justify the use of the technique P but 
the children enjoy the mechanics of the process and derive 
satisfaction trom familiarity with this print medium 

In the place of the costly etchers’ tools and plat 5 
used by the professional, the Newark Museum substitutes 
phonograph needles and sheet tin The nex dles are the old 


fashioned kind which taper gradually toa sharp point, not 
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Modifying a plate after a trial proof. Tool used is sturdy 


phonograph needle inserted in handle made of a wood dowel. 


the newer ones which step down to a very thin shank. The 
latter break too easily under pressure Half-inch hardwood 
dowels, cut to a length of about five inches, furnish good 
handles for the homemade gravers. After starting a center 
hole in the dowel with a small nail, the phonograph needle 
is inserted with pliers, and the tool is complete. The tin 
used for preparing a ‘‘plate"’ is ordinary 20” x 28” sheet tin 
of about 30 gauge, which can be obtained in most hardware 
stores. With common tinsnips, if can be cut to any size, and 
with a little trimming of the corners to remove snags, it is 
ready for use. 

Crude as the equipment is, this modified dry-point tech- 
nique has all the flexibility of the more complicated process, 
but children are unawed by it and soon master the simple 
mechanics. After perfecting line graving and adapting to 
work in reverse, they progress to various forms of shading, 
including parallel lines, cross-hatching, stippling, and their 
many variations Newsprint, easel paper, or nearly any 
type of uncoated and absorbent stock can be used for the 
impressions, Ordinary printer's ink, without alteration, 1S 
best for clean-cut prints and offers a wide range of colors 


Incidentally, a magenta or blue etching can be very attrac- 





Cheryl Liebman used green printer’s ink for this dry-point 
etching on tin plate. The plate was wiped with bare hands. 


tive. Handwiping is messy, but children don't mind, and it 
is more satisfactory than using cloth. Children enjoy trying 
out the various shadings that result from different impressions 
from the same plate Not all children will be fortunate 
enough to use the etching press which ‘‘Pop’’ Hart be- 
queathed to the Newark Museum, but relatively inexpensive 
presses are available. Although etching has been used for 
some years in the Junior Museum workshops, the range of 
interpretation achieved with it is still expanding Many a 
child will develop a lifelong interest in etchings as a result 


of his work in this medium 


Robert Reid, supervisor of the Junior Museum at the Newark 
Museum, majored in painting at Columbia University. Thanks 
to Dean Freiday, supervisor of public relations, for favors 
in connection with article. The process described in this 
article and that on page 10 are not strictly etching since 
no acid is involved. Actually both are dry points if we are 
to be technical. However, since the method of printing the 
plates is the same in either case, and results look quite 
similar to the casual observer, it is a frequent practice to 
refer to dry points as etchings. We do know the difference 











Dry-point etching, Ralph 
Finaldi, Newark Museum 


Etchings on this page are 
from museum exhibition, 


“Young Hands,” 1955. & 


Carmine Loffredo of the children’s classes at the Newark Museum did this print, using the simple process described by author. 


Compare the procedures in this article with very different ones involving clear plastic and wiping with cloth, on next page. 





















plastic etching 
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An old-fashioned clothes wringer picked up at the junk yard 
became the press used in this version of dry-point etching. 
Clothes wringers may also be used to print linoleum blocks. 


Clear plastic sheet may be used in another variation 
of the etching process which uses a clothes wringer 
as the press. Drawings may be fastened underneath 


the clear plastic while lines are scratched on top. 


EVELYN SURFACE 


Have you tried etching in your high school art program? If 
your answer is ‘no equipment,”’ let me tell you how we did 
it. Instead of a metal plate we use Lumarith which comes in 
sheets twenty by twenty-five at one dollar and fifty-six cents 
a sheet. It is a clear plastic which enables us to tape the 
finished drawing to the underneath side and do the scratch 
The etching 


point is our only tool, and this we pass around in turn. In 


ing directly on the plate from this original 


inking we follow the usual procedure for etchings, rubbing 
the printing ink over the plate and into the lines, then wiping 
off with a soft cloth, leaving a tone over certain areas. The 
inking is very important and many different eects can be 
obtained from the single print by experimenting 

Printing is done in an old-fashioned clothes wringer 
picked up in a junk yard for one dollar and twenty-five 
cents. Pad the plate and paper with a newspaper padding 
top and bottom; about fifteen sheets in each pad, cut slightly 
larger than the etching paper will do nicely. Be sure all the 
ends are open, because folded ends cause buckling. Loosen 
up the top screws of the wringer and insert the etching and 
padding until its center comes between the rollers, then 
tighten the screws fairly tight; experience will soon teach you 
how much pressure is needed. One student turns the handle 
back and forth slowly, while another holds the papers. We 
hold our breath as we roll it out and strip the etching from 
the plate After the first proof we usually work over the 
plate making corrections and cutting slightly deeper in 
places for more interesting accents We use good etching 
paper, and the students soon become proficient in inking 
| like to have them make about six prints each, 
The best 


one we mount for exhibiting on the art bulletin board. 


the plates 


because they seem to grow successively better 


Evelyn Surface is art instructor at the Escondido Union High 
School, Escondido, California. See the variation on page 7 


Geraldine Land, a senior at Escondido Union High School, 


did this print from a plastic plate in the author’s classes. 
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CAROLYN NUESSLE ORUM 


White line woodcut of a typical Oregon scene by sophomore 
Naomi Richardson of Cottage Grove High School. Instead of 


using printer's ink, water color was painted on the blocks. 


MAKING WHITE LINE WOODCUTS 


Scrap wood and used hacksaw blades gave these 
Oregon high school students an introduction to white 
line woodcuts. Water color, which had to be used 


instead of ink, proved to have advantages of its own. 


White line wood-block work is an old process, apparently 
little used. Perhaps | would not have tried it had it not 
seemed to be the only answer to a seemingly impossible 


situation. Having discovered its possibilities, | now recom 


mend it as a worth-while process from the standpoint of 
economy, creative expression, texture, and educational 
experience 

Have you ever for any reason found yourself in a class 
room where equipment and supplies were practically non 
existent? Whatever the reasons for your aggravating cir 
cumstances you realized you must do or die. You had been 
trained to think creatively so you didn't ‘die If you were 
new to your area, as was lL, you probably said to yourself, 
“What native materials would be available quickly and 
cheaply?” 


Here in Oregon the answer is wood. In what 
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Ralph Davis, age 15, used an abstract theme for his woodcut. 


was to become my supply room there was a fair supply of 
white construction paper, also a few water colors. Then too, 
there were the students: the eager, the lazy, the so-called 
talented, My next 
question was, “How can | combine wood, paint, paper, and 
kids to the latter's benefit?" 
memory | recalled having heard about the white line wood 
blocks | had never tried it, but why not learn with the 
students ? 


the “| can't draw variety," etc., etc 


Back in the cobwebs of my 


As always, there was a catch—we had no cutting tools! 
How dejected can one feel? Every idea seemed unattain- 
able because we lacked something for completion. But 
wait, what about making a good tool from a discarded 
hacksaw blade? | knew that could be done, but would it be 
a successful project for high school students? Would it be 
dangerous? It is my feeling that usable materials are 
always available to an art teacher if she will make the 
effort and ask. Even where lumber is not locally produced, 
there is always wood scrap. That very afternoon a local 
lumber mill very cheerfully donated sugar pine boards, and 
a handful of old hacksaw blades. The school shop was 
another source of blades normally thrown away. 

The next day seven carpenter saws, borrowed from the 
janitors and the shop, were shared by twenty-eight students 
Having been given a general description of the problem, 


! Each 


they divided themselves into groups of four each 
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group took several boards, a ruler (we had only 6) and a 
They 


were not limited as to size, in fact they were to cuf any size 


saw. Some measured and lined, others used the saw 
of interesting proportion, being sure to avoid the numerous 
Each student was to select a piece of wood for the 
If he could not find a size to his 


liking he was free to cut another 


knots. 
design he wished to make 
Soon the noisy sawing 
sounds were substituted by the swoosh-swoosh of the fine 
sandpaper. It was then that | would take a few students at a 
time to teach them how to cut a hacksaw in half, how to 
shape and sharpen the edge correctly, and suggest that each 
devise his own method of padding and wrapping a handle 
for it. 

For actual preparation of the block and execution of a 
print, | gave a brief demonstration of each phase of the 
work. Each student also received a mimeographed sheet 
with general suggestions These gave the student all of the 


creative leeway he could desire, and included the following 


‘ 


guide which each student could refer to as the need arose 


“Sea Sport,” by Fran Summers, senior at Cottage Grove High 
School. Water color permits tonal gradations in the print. 








Materials Needed A block of wood, sandpaper, an 
original design, a very sharp cutting tool, water colors, paper 
for printing, a spoon or burnisher, and matboard. 


The Block Cedar, white or sugar pine work well, but 
try any wood. The wood should be cut to extend an inch 
or so beyond the design on all sides. 
ning with the grain. 


Sand it smooth, run- 


Round off all top edges, to protect the 
print. 


The Design Plan any type subject matter: abstract, 
realistic, or imaginative. Try to make use of the grain of the 
wood as part of the design. Above all, keep it simple. 
Eliminate all unnecessary detail, small details should be en- 
larged, lessened or conventionalized for easy cutting. If the 
background spaces are to be printed in color, a border line 
will need to be cut. 


Transfer of Design to Block § A print will be the reverse 
of the block. Consider this fact before placing design on 
block. To transfer, blacken the back of the completed 
design with a soft pencil, tape it to the wood black side 
down. Use a pencil lightly on the top lines. Do not use 
thumbtacks on the top edge at any time; they will mar the 
print. 


Cutting the Lines A small sliver of wood, cut away from 


all outlines of the design, leaves white embossed lines on the 


print. This emphasizes the design in an interesting way and 
keeps the color within the lines. 


Similar cut lines add to the 
internal parts of the design as well. To cut, grasp a well- 
sharpened knife firmly, hold it in a vertical position, then cut 
straight down the line to a depth of about one-sixteenth of 
an inch. Now hold the knife at an approximate 45-degree 
angle, making a slantwise cut toward the first vertical cut. 
Draw with the 
knife and try to vary the thickness of the line for picture 
interest. 


This will remove a narrow v-shaped sliver. 


Attaching Printing Paper to Block A strong but soft 
paper seems best, but experiment with a variety of kinds 
Protect the printing paper from soil and wear around the 
edges; a wrapping paper fold over each edge is one 
method. Attach the paper at the top back. 
make key marks for careful placement. 


It is wise to 


Printing Later prints are frequently better than the first 
one, and a print can be made in several methods. Experi- 
ment here also: Paint the block section by section, and print 
each section as painted; or, the whole surface of the block 
can be painted and allowed to dry, then repainted and 
printed by sections. The latter produces a stronger print 
Several colors can be used in each section, either blended 
together, or by gradually superimposing darker colors in 
subsequent printing. (Painting the Block) Have enough 
water color in the brush to cover one section. Paint quickly, 


LEFT | |RIGHT| 


| 
| 11 ! 


Cutting tools may be made from used hacksaw blades. 


the center first, edges last; they dry quickly. Avoid surplus 
Allow the 
paint to sink into the wood until the glossy surface just dis 


(Using the Burnisher) 


Place one hand against the front edge of the wood and 


water, and keep the paint out of the outlines 
appears, then print this section 
grasp the edge of the paper with the other. Pull the paper 
lightly toward yourself, lower it into position and smooth 
Use the spoon back (or burnisher), 


rubbing with firm strokes back and forth in the direction of 
the grain of the wood. 


paper from top down. 


Work only over the spot being 
printed until it shows up lightly on the back of the paper. 


Proceed in the same manner until the print is finished. 


Making Tools 


can be easily made from discarded hacksaw blades 


Handy cutting tools of good quality steel 
If kept 
razor-sharp they are excellent for many art and craft processes 
such as regular woodcuts, white line wood blocks, chip 
carving, paper sculpture, stencil work, or merely as handy 
knives. Their durability and the ease with which they can be 
made make them worth-while projects for high school stu 
dents. Needed materials are an old hacksaw blade, a cold 
chisel, a hammer, a power-driven emery wheel, and a hand 
sharpening stone. Each blade makes two tools. 

Proceed by using chisel and hammer to cut blade in half 
at an approximate thirty-degree angle. Clip the point off 
at a forty-five degree angle. Grind the teeth from the old 
blade. On the two edges severed by the chisel, grind a 
sharp edge. Both sides of the tool can be ground, making 


a general-use tool. If, however, the tool is to be 


used 
primarily for fine line woodcuts, grind it only on one side, 
right or left depending upon need for right- or left-handed 
Use the 
hand stone to remove any burr and to complete a keen edge 


Devise a padded handle. 


scotch masking tape work well 


use. The shorter cut is the upper part of the blade 


Strips of paper toweling and 
With ingenuity other 
blade types can also be produced. 


Carolyn Nuessle Orum teaches art at Cottage Grove Union 
High School, Cottage Grove, Oregon. Before her marriage to 
a forester husband she taught at the Moore Institute of Art 
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SCMOOL 


prints from old 
mimeo stencils 


ED FRANK AND JOHN LEMBACH 


When you are sure that there can be no further use made of a 
mimeograph stencil, make a mimeograph stencil print from 
it. Obtain a piece of manila paper, or some similar ab 
sorbent paper, twice the width of the stencil and slightly 
longer than the stencil. The mimeograph stencil is usually 
Fold the left edge of the manila 


paper over to its right edge, making a vertically long manila 


nine by fourteen inches. 





folder. Remove the stencil from the mimeograph machine 
Place the wrinkled 
bate thes Gilbts 
and stencil onto a hard surface. Pat the folder with the hands 
Open 


the folder and see an exciting nonrepresentational print 


Shake a few wrinkles into the stencil 
stencil inside the folder and close the folder 


or rolla brayer over the outside surface of the folder 


This unique method of working, discovered by Ed Frank, 
Instructor in Art at Southwestern Teachers College, San 
Marcos, Texas, has significance in art education. We are 
constantly looking for new uses for known materials, ana 
this may be just what the doctor ordered. Pleasure over 
accidental effects may lead the student to seek for more con 
trol over art techniques and processes, expand his knowledge 
of art, and greatly stimulate his imagination. Nonrepre 
sentational art is justifiably in high favor today, for it frees 
man from unnecessary slavery to the photographic image 
Having been freed from the necessity of ‘seeing something 
in the graphic arts, the child or adult is also free to see more 


than he was able to see before in his own abstract creations 


Dr. John Lembach, who reports on a discovery of a student. 
Ed Frank, is professor of art at the University of Maryland. 


Prints from used mimeograph stencils. Stencil is wrinkled, placed in folded manila paper, and pressed on a hard surface. 
















Wax crayon, water color, and blotters give children 
a simple experience in lithography. This invention 
of the authors, called blottergraph printing, gives 
School Arts readers another “first” in a new process. 


There are many materials and approaches for teaching 
relief, incised, and stencil printing in all grades. For 
example, incised and relief printing plates can be made 
from a potato or a carrot. Unfortunately in the field of 
planographic printing, the use of sandpaper for lithography 
has been, to our knowledge, the only usable material. It 
seemed to us a process could be invented that would be 
easier and cause less muss and fuss in the classroom. With 
those objectives in mind we made a good many experiments 
during the past year. The most satisfactory one from the 
standpoint of simplicity, availability of inexpensive ma- 
terials, and results with students of all ages was the process 
we invented and named “‘Blottergraph Printing." Avs with 
the professional planographic printing process called lithog- 
raphy, it is based upon the incompatability of oily or waxy 
substances and water 

Each student should have the following materials for one- 
color printing: a school-quality set of transparent cake water 
colors and accompanying water-color brush, a set of school 
quality wax crayons, a water pan full of clean water, and a 
dozen or more white blotters of the same size. For the first 
experiments it is suggested that blotters should be relatively 
small. Three by four or five inches makes a convenient size 
Better printing results will be obtained if the blotters have 
good absorbency and do not have a pressed-in textural 
pattern on the blotting side Newspapers and/or waxed 
paper should be available to protect the students’ desk tops 
from water colors and to lay the prints on for drying. With 
these materials, the student is ready to create blottergraphs 
after the teacher or an experienced student has demonstrated 
the process. 

The blottergraph printing process is based upon the 
fact that a wax crayon line firmly drawn on a piece of paper 
or on a blotter will throw of the water color when a loaded 
brush moves over it. Knowing this, and using a yellow or 
light-orange wax crayon the student draws with firm lines a 
very simple design on the blotting side of one of his blotters 
The light-colored crayon is used because its color is visible 


GLADYS FERREE STILWELL AND WILBER MOORE STIL WELL 


NEW/BLOTTERGRAPH PRINTING 





After plate is saturated with water 
color she drops brush to make a print. 
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against the white olotter surface and will also be easily seen i 
during printing This is the printing plate ana if is ready 
for the next step printing from it 

The student places his printing plate with the design ‘ 
face up in front of him, on a piece of wax paper or a pad 
of three or four sheets of newspaper to protect his desk top 
or until it is well saturated As he is doina i 


this, he will observe that the water color does not adhere t< 





from water co 


the design drawn with the wax crayon but is absorbed by thi 
areas of the blotter that are not covered with wax « rayon If 
the water color does stick to the wax « rayon, he did not draw 
his wax crayon lines with as heavy pressure as necessary, 
or he brushed his water color too heavily over the crayor 
lines’ surfaces and destroyed their ability to throw off the 


water color. It is best to make another plate if these imper 
fections show up 


Printing plate by a six-year-old girl is crayon on blotter. As soon as a satisfactory plate has absorbed a generous 
amount of water color enough that the surface looks moist 
the student quickly places a clean white blotter of the sam: 
size, blotter side down, squarely on top of his blotter printing 
plate. It should be pressed firmly down with the hands or a 
flat board so that all parts of the two blotters come in close 
contact for thirty seconds or more. This pressure and tim 
allow the upper botter to absorb enough of the wet water 
color from the lower blotter to produce a good print. The 
upper blotter must be lifted straight up from the lower blotter 
when separating them to avoid smearing. If the blotter 
slide or rub against each other durina printing contact the 
prints will be smeared or blurred Additional printed repr 
ductions can be made by repeating the processs of painting 
water color over the blotter printing plate, and then con 
tinuing the printing process as before. No two prints will be 
exactly alike but in much hand printed work that is desirable 
because each print is considered an individual work of art 
Experimentation with such variables as th proportion 
of water to color; the loading of the brush: the amount of 


water color app! ed to the blotter printing plate; and the us 









Plate is saturated with dark water color and ready to print. 






A clean blotter served as printing paper in the print below. Blotter is carefully placed on plate so it will not smear. 


n 
4 


A six-year-old makes a print by firmly pressing on blotter. 


Additional prints may be made from the same plate, simply 
by repeating the process of (1) saturating the blotter that 


serves as printing plate with water color, (2) covering it 


quickly with a clean blotter that serves as printing paper, 
(3) pressing blotters evenly together for about 30 seconds. 


Print is carefully lifted from blotter plate to avoid smears. 








Print by an eleven-year-old girl. The light lines are a 


reverse image of her crayon drawing. When water color is 
applied to the plate the wax crayon repels it and permits 
color to be given off only in the areas not covered with 
crayon. This is the same principle that is the basis for 


lithography and the commercial processes known as offset. 


Blotter forms may also be cemented to a wax cardboard. 





A three-year-old made the printing plate for the above blottergraph print, although an older girl did actual printing for her. 


of diferent kinds, sizes and colors of blotters will give some 
idea of the variety of artistic eects that are possible. Prints can 
Other 
absorbent surfaces can be used for printing plates and for 
printing papers. Do not expect to obtain a large number 


of prints from any one plate. However, the making of four 


also be made on facial tissues and on various cloths 


or five prints from one good plate is enough to introduce 
planographic printing as an art and craft 

One variation on this printing process is the tearing 
or cutting of a number of small and varied shapes from a 
blotter 
open areas of varying sizes surrounding the small blotter 
shapes. These small blotter shapes are then rubber cemented 
to wax paper or preferably to the flat factory-waxed side 
After the rubber cement 


dries, water color is applied to the blotter shapes and aclean 


These are arranged in an interesting design with 


of a butter, oleo or milk carton 


white blotter is pressed against this printing plate to obtain 
a print. Any water-soluble paint may be used in this varia- 
tion of the blottergraph printing process because the paint 
will usually come in contact only with the blotter shapes 
Too, the wax-finished carton repels water colors much better 


than does wax crayon Tansparent water colors are the 
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most satisfactory with the blottergraph process that uses wax 
crayon. Although the cakes of transparent water color will 
be rapidly consumed they are relatively cheap and easily 
replaced. Poster colors and dry tempera colors soon destroy 
the wax crayon's resistance to them. Colored paraffin or 
colored candle wax may be used sometimes as a substitute 
for wax crayons 

The advontages of the blottergraph processes for teach 
ing planographic printing are readily apparent The 
materials are inexpensive, easily obtained or already avail 
able. the use of water colors instead of printing inks lightens 
the cleanup chores; the process is simple and quick so 
experimentation does not threaten to crowd out other desir 
able projects; the cheap water-color brush replaces the ink 
roller; the varied results that are possible stimulate the 
imagination; and no classroom is so crowded or so poorly 
equipped that this process cannot be used to introduce the 
students to printing. 


Gladys Stilwell is an artist and “idea woman" according to 
her husband, Wilber Stilwell, who heads the art department 


at the University of South Dakota. Future rights reserved. 











MILTON HIRSCHL 


Experimental 


Many of us have felt that students in senior high school or 
even junior high have manifested an indifferent and some- 
times negative attitude toward abstract design. Activities 
of an experimental nature do, however, appeal to this age 
group. One such activity, which serves to stimulate an 
interest in abstract art, is the making of experimental relief 
prints by combining various common materials such as string, 
cloth, sand, paper stencils, and cardboard. It is a simple 
process, and one in which students with limited art experience 


do not feel inadequate. Because of the sheer manipulative 


String, thread, and various textured materials may 
be shellacked to cardboard and produce exciting 
and colorful prints with a spoon as the press. A 
California high school teacher tells us how to do it. 


relief prints 


and inventive aspects of the process, students are fascinated 
and curious to see the results obtained in their prints 

The actual procedure is not difficult at all. A variety 
of texture materials easily found around the home are brought 
in by the students; string, steel wool, thread, discarded nylon 
stockings, cheesecloth, and the like. Then each student 
makes a few tentative sketches, dividing the paper into 
The sketch which 
appears most promising is transferred or sketched onto a 


piece of cardboard which will serve as a foundation for the 


pleasing areas by intersecting lines 


String, thread, and textured materials shellacked to cardboard may be inked (below) and printed by usual relief process. 








PHOTOS COURTESY LOS ANGELES CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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: Dampened paper is applied (above) and rubbed smoothly on the back with a spoon to print. Other colors are then added. 


plate. For practical reasons in printing, a cardboard about 
the size of this page, or smaller, serves well. It is often 
advantageous to eliminate the phase of preliminary sketch- 
ing and have students develop their compositions spontane- 
ously, improvising on the cardboard as they go. Students 
go over the lines of their designs with thread or thin string, 


The variety of textures, colors, makes these prints exciting. 


and paste them down with shellac. A few textures are 
pasted in the same way in given areas, using shellac. Ex- 
citing effects can be produced by dripping asphaltum or 
enamel at random on the cardboard. Finally, the whole 
cardboard is shellacked and allowed to dry. Where many 
students are working at once it is well to divide them into 
groups with a bottle of shellac and several brushes to each 
group of workers. 

The next procedure is the inking of the cardboard, which 
is used as the key-plate. A small dab of colored printer's 
ink is placed on a slab of plate glass and rolled out thinly 
and evenly with a brayer. This is then applied evenly to the 
cardboard. Next, a piece of tagboard or Cambridge paper 
is dampened with a sponge; this dampened paper is centered 
on top of the inked cardboard and rubbed smoothly on the 
back with a spoon. (If an etching press is available, it can 
be used instead of the spoon.) When this has been done, 
one edge of the print is lifted slightly in order to check 
the quality of the print; if necessary, more rubbing is done. 
Finally, the print is slowly taken of the cardboard plate, 


Right, only full color can do justice to experimental prints 
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Students of different ages respond with similer enthusiasm. 


starting with a comer. The student then analyzes his print 
These 
shapes are cut out of cardboard, shellacked, inked with a 
When feasible, 
a regular stencil with holes cut out for the colors may be used, 
with the brayer serving to roll the color directly on the paper. 


to see what colored shapes he wishes to apply next. 


roller, and printed on top of the first proof 


Other cardboard shapes may be printed on top of the first color; or stencils, wood or linoleum cuts used in combination. 





Among the many variations possible within this general 
procedure, two of the most eHective ones are the use of 
linoleum or woodcuts with the cardboard print 

These techniques are undoubtedly familiar to print 
makers, but their use in schools has yet to be fully explored 
We have used this activity at various levels, from junior high 
through junior college, and students have responded to it 
Older students are challenged by 


the design possibilities, while younger students are fascinated 


with equal enthusiasm 
by the technical manipulations involved Because this 
process is a duplicating one, such projects as holiday greet 
The desians 


need not be entirely nonobjective, because the whole range 


ing cards can be approached with a new slant 


of expression from representational to abstract design is 
possible It may be noteworthy to add that, once experi 
enced, this activity may be a good introduction to abstract 
With very little additional work, the student can 


Since the card 


painting. 
turn his key-plate into a painting-collage 
board has many textures and colors from previous printings, 
additional color areas can be rolled and brushed on until 
Where 


many students are to work at the same time, student assistants 


the printing plate itself becomes a new design 


may be coached to help in supervising printing, dampening 
paper, and so on. 


Milton Hirsch! teaches art at Birmingham High, Van Nuys, 
California. Our thanks to Evangeline Heisig for this article 











One of the things we like most about the Army is the 
opportunity Special Services gives soldiers to keep 


up old interests or to acquire new interests in the 
arts and crafts. So here’s a salute to Army artists! 


ARMY ARTISTS 


We are always glad for an opportunity to say a kind word 
for the arts and crafts program of the Special Services Di- 
vision of the Army because we believe so much in what they 
are doing. Through facilities provided by Special Services 
in Army installations all over the world, soldiers have an 
opportunity to continue their interests in art or to acquire 
new interests and skills. Many art teachers, artists, and 
craftsmen have been employed as instructors in this program 
They find the work extremely interesting and satisfying, 
and enjoy the opportunities for travel and living in widely- 
scattered areas. Soldiers find in the arts and crafts program 
an opportunity for relaxation and recreation. Many are 
able through this program to keep in training for a future 
professional art career. Many others receive their first 
introduction to art through this program, and some of these 
prove so adept that they are given special ratings in a 
graphic arts field. Here they join others who are making 


posters, designing training aids, doing layouts on booklets, 





U. 6. ARMY PHOTCORAPHS 


Above, “Crucifixion” by Cpl. George Englert, won the 
first prize in oil painting. Pfc. Jerome F. Ryan’s drawing, 
“Kiyoshi Hayashida,” below, won a similar prize. Awards 


made to winners were, appropriately, in U.S. Savings Bonds. 











Above, first prize in water colors was won by Pyt-2 Kennard 
M. Harris. Pfc. Paul E. Thienes won first for print below. 


preparing charts, or perhaps instructing in arts and crafts. 

The work shown is by prize winners in the second All- 
Amy Art Exhibit held at the Pentagon during the summer. 
Awards were in the form of U.S. Savings Bonds. About one- 
fifth of the 94 soldiers represented in the exhibit had had no 
experience in their mediums before entering service. Judges 
were Ruth Reeves, advisory editor and artist lecturer at 
Columbia University; Theodore Rousseau, }r., curatr~ of 
painting at the Metropolitan Museum of Art; and Mort 
Walker, cartoonist and creator of “Beetle Bailey.’ Corporal 
George if Englert of Baytown, Texas won the first award in oil 
painting, page 23; and Corporal Jerome E. Ryan of Lake 
Elmo, Minnesota won the top prize in drawings sown on the 
same page. The water color above, by Private Kennard M. 
Harris of Rocky River, Ohio, won similar recognition. The 
first prize in prints, left, was won by Private First-Class Paul 
E. Thienes of Seattle, Washington. All work was original. 


Advisory editor Eugenia C. Nowlin is technical advisor for 
crafts, Special Services Division, Department of the Army. 
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ESSIE WINN DALE When exciting things started to happen outside, the 
fifth grade couldn’t keep its seats. So the teacher 
decided to let them go outside and sketch what was 
going on. Everyone agreed that it was a good idea. 


We didn’t miss this opportunity 


Workmen were hammering outside my classroom window as children in my room couldn't help but be interested in all of 
they hurried along the work of building on an addition to our this distracting activity going on outside. There were many 
school. Trucks kept coming and going noisily as they un- excuses for casual peeps out of the window and when a crane 
loaded lumber, concrete blocks, and steel beams. The with its long, yellow, lifting neck arrived, the children could 


When construction outside got too noisy for books, this fifth grade went out and sketched it. Drawing below is by Kay Bent. 
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cartons of commercial display boards had recently been 
given to us. These were thirty by forty-eight inches with two 
cardboard standards on the back of each. They were of 
light weight and stiff—just what we needed. Our very 
helpful custodian, Mr. Lampp, with the help of two boys in 
my class soon had them cut into two drawing boards. Other 
children covered the advertising by stapling twenty-four- 
by thirty-inch newsprint over the advertising. 

With boxes of crayons and newspapers to sit on, we 
marched out for the big adventure. Once outside we seated 
ourselves near a temporary building in full view of all the 
activity and away from the swinging beams being lifted by 
the swinging arm of the crane. The accompanying pictures 
made by my fifth graders tell the story of this activity in these 
natural, childlike, and expressive drawings. Some of them 
show a natural sense of design in the variety and organiza- 
tion of rectangular shapes used to express building activity. 
There are also hints of their feeling for textures as they strove 
to represent bricks, cement blocks, and tile roofing. It was a 
happy, creative, and learning experience which the children 
will always remember. They felt better for seeing just how 
their building was put up. And the outdoor sketching was 
an experience they'll never forget. Many of them will 
probably do more of it as they go on through life, now that 





it is an activity within their realm of experience. 





Essie Winn Dale teaches fifth grade, Grand Avenue School, 
Orlando, Florida. Here is a classroom teacher who didn't 
have to wait for an art supervisor to tell her what to do. 
Thanks to Jean Mitchell of the University of Florida, who 
suggested that she write up this experience for School Arts. 





Tom Brown shows very vividly the activities of many workmen 
as they perform their many kinds of work on the new addition 
to Grand Avenue School; adding planes for good measure. 






John Heimburg, fifth grader at Grand Avenue Elementary 
School, Orlando, Florida, made drawing above. One feels 
that he is in the midst of this hustle-bustle of activity. 















contain themselves no longer. ‘Couldn't we go out and 
watch it?” they pleaded. One child informed the class 
that her father operated such a crane. She wanted her 
classmates to see the crane lift the heavy pieces of steel 
to their position on the roof of the building. 

That is when | conceived the idea of letting the class 
go out and sketch the activities that were so fascinating to 
them. | had to think fast in order to assemble the needed 
equipment for such an adventure. We needed drawing 
boards to work on, but we had none. Luckily, several 
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Students of the Jordanhill Training College, Glasgow, Scotland, found that black and white paper could be effective in design. 


Here is an exciting possibility for paper which has 
one black and one white surface. Teacher-training 
students in Glasgow, Scotland, found that this use 


of cut paper led to a better understanding of design. 


SAM BLACK 


Too often designs produced by pencil or brush are poor 
With this in mind, 


our problem was how to make students aware of the need 


echoes of poorer commercial trivialities 


for simplicity and have some understanding of the value of 
such design elements as balance, variety, contrast, scale, 
etc A complete breakaway from the traditional media 
seemed to be suggested. Happily we struck upon the idea 
of using paper which was black on one side and white on 


the other. Using a sharp cutting knife or a razor blade, with 


BLACK AND WHITE PAPER DESIGN 





no preliminary pencil drawing, we cut shapes and folded 
them over getting a white shape on black or black shape on 
white, leaving an open space which could be filled in with 
any desired background color. Other shapes could then be 
cut within the first and folded back, making the design grow 
in variety and interest. The use of the cutting tool direct 
imposed a need limitation and ensured that the shapes were 
clear, simple and uncomplicated. 

While similar designs may be made using paper of any 
color we found the strong contrast of black and white most 
stimulating for design making, in the early stages at least. 
By carrying out many experiments we discovered things 
about contrasting shapes; balance of shapes and tones and 
many other valuable aspects of design. We made patterns 
by this method and used them as a base for developing pat- 
terns for screen and block printing. We also made panels 
basing our designs on butterflies, fish, figures and other 
shapes that could be designed on a center line. We made 
an equal number of black on white and white on black 
panels in order to link them together into a large group 
counterchange pattern. We discovered also that this type 
of pattern held together very well as long as the units were 


Left, cut made on the right half is folded over to expose 
the white on reverse side, leaving an opening through which 
a third color could show. Right, half-diamond cuts on left 
are folded back to produce full diamonds in black against 
the white and third color background on which it is mounted. 


similar in scale and bound by the uniform color. From this 
beginning it is a fairly simple matter to take a step forward 
and develop an interest in and an appreciation of original 
design, less formal and more personal than cut-paper ones. 


Sam Black is principal lecturer in art, Jordanhill Training 
College for Teachers, Glasgow, Scotland; active in INSEA. 


Designs developed by cutting and folding back contrasting sides of black and white paper suggested patterns for textiles. 

















Shelia was a very shy, sensitive little girl when she arrived in first grade. She gained confidence through her love of art. 


Creative art creates confidence 


LOUISE WILSON 


A classroom teacher finds that art helps her first and 
second graders gain confidence in themselves and 
makes the period of adjustment to school life easier. 
We need more teachers with this kind of enthusiasm. 


The young child, who leaves the security of the home and 
enters school for the first time has a period of adjustment 
which requires understanding on the part of the teacher 
He has become accustomed to the routine of home life where 
many of his activities were rather closely supervised by his 
mother and often carefully planned and directed. Now he is 
in a new world where he is one of many children. He has to 
await his turn and share the time of the teacher with similar 
children who have been the center of attention in their own 
homes. Unable to secure the immediate personal attention 
that was available in the home, he needs to develop con- 
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This is Ann, first grade, when she dresses up like a lady. 
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While learning te 


group which shares and cooperates as a 


fidence in his own powers 


feel that his individual personality is resp 


( 
the nature of group activity and communication requires 


that he follow patterns of group behavior, it is ve ry important 
that he be able to retain and develop his own individuality 
Art offers such an opp 
In our room of twenty-five first and second graders there 


As children differ, 


| see the art program as 


as much as possible ortunity 


is no one way to teach art so will the art 
program diHer it flows from the 
freedom of creative experiences in the life of every nila 
Sharing with him his happiness in something he has creat: d, 
watching him as he grows and receives satisfaction from his 
everyday new and thrilling art experiences, | realize that 
these experiences are helping him in meeting one of his 
greatest needs, confidence in himself. It is amazing how 
early little children will gain confidence when given freedom 
to experiment and create whenever they feel the need 
Creative art brings out the imagination in children, a basic, 
essential of confidence. It gives us insight into their thinking 


and helps us understand them 


Louise Wilson has a class of fifteen first graders and ten 
second graders at Bell House School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Shelia, now in second grade, has developed a fine sense of color and design which she uses boldly in her imaginative work. 




















PAINTING IN PUTTY 


KARL McCAN 


Most art teachers, like myself, are always on the lookout 
for new and interesting ideas that will appeal to students 
Two years ago while using putty ina craft experiment | 
thought, ‘“Why not paint with it?’ We did, and liked the 
results. Putty powder is a commercial product sold in hard- 
ware and paint stores, and usually retails around forty cents 
per pound can. Mixed with water, it forms a paste that 
hardens according to the thickness of the mixture. Probably 
the most important step in putty painting is choosing a board 


that is heavy enough to absorb the putty. Upson board, 


WEAVING WITH PAPER 


DONALD HERBERHOLZ 


Paper weaving comesalive when givenanew twistand happily 
converted into baskets, masks, fantasy hats, animals or 
sculptural constructions The weaving of paper strips into 
simple mats can be converted into a creative activity when 
children use the mats as starting points for their individual 
expressions Staples hold the basic woven parts together, 
and to these shapes may be added curled paper strips, loops 
of paper, folded pieces, legs, tails, whiskers, etc 


Donald Herberholz teaches art to future classroom teachers 
at the State Teachers College at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Brief descriptions of successful art activities, emphasizing processes and 
techniques. Readers are invited to send short items for these pages 


insulation, and masonite have been used successfully On 
large murals we use very heavy masonite. It is well to ex 

periment before embarking upon an ambitious undertaking 

There are several ways to achieve this bas-relief eect 

A student should first sketch his composition on the board 
The next step is to apply the putty This is done by mixing 
powdered or liquid tempera with the putty and adding water 

Mix only enough of one color at a time to fill a specific 
area Naturally, the more water the thinner the solution 
will be. The amount of water added depends upon the depth 
that the painter wishes to achieve. For instance, in painting 
a landscape the sky could be painted in a rather thin mixture, 
and objects approaching the foreground could gradually be 
painted with thicker mixtures. This medium can be applied 
by brush or palette knife, depending upon texture desired 
A little imagination will bring unusual results. For example, 
tempera sprayed over the surface gives the efect of falling 
snow Objects can be inserted into a thick mixture to further 
diversify the surface texture. A glossy finish can be achieved 
with a plastic spray, whereas applying varnish with a brush 
would smear certain areas Excess putty should be kept 
away from the sink as it will harden in the pipes 


Karl McCan supervises art, public schools, Columbus, Indiana 
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PHOTOS BY ARMAND 





& Watoo 


OCTAVIA CAPUZZI WALDO 


SAVING PAPER MONEY 


Want-ads can not only get youa job, they can help make 




















your job more interesting. All newspapers, particularly the 
classified section with its close, fine print, can serve as excel- 
lent backgrounds upon which to project creative endeavors. 
Its texture and absorbent quality lend themselves to linoleum 
block printing as does no other paper in the ‘lowest price” 
brackets. Here's what to do and how to do it. Take a block 
of linoleum which has been carved, and, using a brayer and 
block printing ink, roll on the block the amount of ink neces- 
sary for printing. The ink may be of water base or oil base. 
For elementary schools, water base inks are recommended 
because they are easily cleaned off the blocks and brayer 
with water. Try a bright color. Red, green, blue and black, 
work well, 

When the block has an adequate amount of ink on it, 
take a piece of newspaper that has been cut to a size that is 
larger than the block. 


block, allowing a margin of newspaper around the printed 


Place the paper on top of the inked 











area. The paper will readily adhere to the tacky surface of 
the block 


the bowl of a spoon rub lightly in circular movements on the 


Smooth the paper with your hand. Then using 


paper, over the entire block, until the printed design shows 


through. Then lift the paper slowly and carefully from the 
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block, peeling the print from one of the bottom corners 
And behold the result! Mount the best 


of the series on colored construction paper. Newspaper can 


gently, to the top 


be used for all the graphic arts wherever an absorbent paper 
1s required the wood-prints the silk-screen, the potato print 
and the monotype 

Not only is it applicable to the printed arts, it is amazingly 
suitable as a background on which to paint Here again, the 
classified sections can be used to great advantage but the 
front page and the sport pages wherever there is a maximum 
of small print and an economy of photographs and illustra 
tions—will do as well. Hold the paper any way you desire— 
straight up and down upside down, or with the print running 
from side to side. With brush and poster paint, or black and " 


white inks, or with pen and India ink, work freehand, allow 
ing some of the textured paper to show through as part of the 
end result. In schools where a supply of oil paint is on hand 
try painting directly on the newspaper with brush or palette 


knife 


( 
only does newspaper provide qa unique surface 


) will find not 
that iS chal 
And all 


Use a minimum of mixing media Y« 


lenging to work with, but it he Ips stretch the budaet 


of us know what a help that can be! 


Octavia Capuzzi Waldo recently moved to East Orange, 
New Jersey. See ‘Out-of-Print’ in the January 1956 issue. 





Left, tempera on newspaper; Carteret School, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. Print by ninth grader, Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 
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PHOTOS BY JACK ROONEY 


ALICE SCANNELL AND MADELINE FRIDRICH 


FINDING ART IN THE 
GEOMETRY CLASSROOM 


The cultural developments of the present are the results of 
the contributions of many individuals and groups over a long 
and indefinite period of time. Each contribution which 
survives, modifies, if ever so slightly, the “status quo."’ The 


“Stick People’ designed and constructed by Madeline 


AXLJWOID GNV LuV 


Stick people by Madeline Fridrich helped liven up her study 
of geometry and added interest to Alice Scannell’s classroom. 


Fridrich illustrate this principle. The presence in her geom 
etry classroom of mobiles, principally geometrical in shape 
and the availability of ‘‘sticks for laying’ furnished this 
student with the idea of making “Stick People."’ She first 
made some relatively simple people. Subsequently, she 
developed the people whose photographs are included. Her 
Stick People"’ are a fascinating development of the relatively 
simple mobile with which she was familiar. The following 
description of the activity is Madeline Fridrich's explanation 
of her procedure, slightly revised 

Stick Mobiles hanging in a geometry classroom serve 


both a decorative purpose and assist the student to become 
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better acquainted with mathematics. The students always 
look forward to that day set aside for the making of math 
mobiles. Each time that the glue, scissors, and sticks for 
laying are out, some brightly colored creation is added to 
the scenery of the room. Eventually, several pupils included 
certain geometric shapes representing some theorems of 
geometry in the designing of their mobiles. There also arose 
an idea to construct stick people and animals to represent 
theorems, rather than plain abstracts. The bodies of these 
stick figures contained such shapes as intersecting circles, 
parallel lines, right angles, etc. This gave the classroom 
an attractive and original appearance, and it proved easy 
for the students to remember the theorems. With colored 
sticks, scissors, and wood cement, such figures as stick dogs, 
clowns, grandpas, uncles, fathers, mothers and little children 
in various geometrical shapes can be designed. 

“In constructing these figures, start with the heads first. 
These are more effective if made by gluing several sticks 
side by side. After they dry, trim the edges to the desired 
shape; oval, square, triangular or oblong. By cutting of 
little pieces from various colored sticks the facial features 
are produced. If the hair becomes difficult to make, yarn 
may be used or stick shavings may be satisfactory. De- 
tailed items like pipes, dog collars, hats and eyes make 
the constructions more original and interesting. After the 





heads are made continue with the bodies using triangles 
rectangles, or other geometric shapes as the main part of 
the body, connecting the limbs to them. To hang the 
finished stick people and animals, make a hole using a pin 
in the soft wood at the heads and draw thread through with 
a needle. 

“It is surprising the beautiful results produced by using 
these colored sticks. Little animals can be used strikingly 
in children’s rooms minus the geometry tie-in. Instead 
of merely hanging the stick figures separately, they can 
be included in a single mobile made of fine mesh wire 
shaped into a ball and suspended from the ceiling. The 
figures may be hung on crossed pieces of wood inside the 
wire ball."’ 

The creation of the ‘‘Stick People’ illustrates the type 
of development which takes place when an individual is 
able to build upon the environment in which she finds herself. 
The simple mobiles furnished inspiration to her It is hoped 
that the ‘Stick People” will furnish a greater inspiration to 
others. 


Alice Scannell teaches geometry at Gage Park High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. Interested in art, you are likely to find 
her at a meeting of art teachers. Madeline Fridrich, 
student of Miss Scannell, collaborated in writing article. 


Little Isosceles and her brother Hypotenuse playing with Mr. Quaint. Figures were inspired by previously made math mobiles. 








MAKING FRAMES FROM 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


RAY FRYKHOLM 


Have you ever felt the need of an attractive frame for dis 
playing the children's work—a frame that is also inex 
pensive, re-usable, and easily made? As teachers soon 
discover, impressive bulletin board displays can be time 
consuming and expensive. This idea of a simply-made 
paper frame may help you in preparing attractive displays, 
either on walls or on bulletin boards. It can be tacked, taped 
An added advantage is that the frame 


may be left in position and current work of the children may 


or pinned in place 


be easily inserted and removed without removing frame 

This construction paper frame first came to my attention 
two years ago when | was faced with the problem of fixing 
up an old cafeteria that was assigned to me as an art room 
We had one small bulletin board and the usual tan wooden 
walls. The eighth grade had finished some fine water colors 
but we did not have frames that would do them justice. Open 
House was just around the corner and we found that the 
brightness of the many colored frames made an otherwise dull 
room very attractive. The frames proved their value again 
when we recently moved to a new building, adding color and 
atmosphere to our new quarters Our visitors have remarked 
about the beauty and utility of these frames, which lend 
themselves to many variations. They can be used to display 
textile paintings, ink drawings, oils, and other flat media 


ALL PHOTOS BY GERALO #1068 


Water colors framed in gray construction paper by eighth grade students of Cabrillo Junior High School, Ventura, California. 


Many school districts do not have the ready supplies needed 
for matting or elaborately framing pictures, but the materials 
used for these frames are easily obtained and inexpensive 
Colored construction paper does wonders for the classroom 
and the beauty of a picture is often enhanced if the color 
chosen is one which is predominant in the picture itself 
Children can make their own frames and take them home with 
their work. Placed on the wall of his home, where his work 
will be appreciated by his family, the child gains the utmost 
joy that a young artist can achieve. Tagboard or any stiff 
The only 


materials necessary to make this type frame are a ruler, 


paper may be used instead of construction paper 


a pencil, and scissors The simple procedure we use in 


making these frames is illustrated on the following page 


Three-dimensional effect is produced by crimping corners. 











Basic procedure in making construction paper frames, explained below. Corners may be crimped as shown in illustration below. 


The first step (top left in illustration above) is to draw 
guide lines for the opening by measuring in from the edges 
of the paper The opening is made about one inch less in 
each dimension than the picture in order to allow about one 
half inch ov lap on each side Then draw diagonal lines, 
from corner to corner, in the inside rectangle Next, cut 
the diagonal lines to each corner and fold back the triangle 

shaped flaps on the opening lines With the front side 
of the frame down, place the ruler with one edge along the 
folded side of the triangular piece as illustrated Fold 
the triangle back over the ruler toward the center of the 
frame Then crease the folds as shown in upper right, so 
that the flaps will remain in position Frame is fastened 


where desired and picture inserted through open flap, above 


Ray Frykholm is art instructor at the Cabrillo Junior High 
School, Ventura, California. Dr. Gerald Ridge took photos 


The author demonstrates crimping the corners for 3-D effect. 
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Student painting casein mural for library children’s room. 


PHILIP L. MARTIN 


PAINTING IN CASEIN 


Casein colors proved to be a good choice of medium 
when students of Vermont Junior College brightened 
up the children’s room at the local library with gay 


murals. These suggestions may be helpful to others. 


Enlarging by squares 
is one way fo get a 
small sketch to size 
desired. Squares on 
original sketch were 
enlarged to the size 
required to fill the 
area. The principal 
lines are then drawn 


in the same relative 





position as af right 


to retain proportion. 
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Casein colors were used by students of Vermont Junior 


MOH S.3u3H 


College when they recently painted mural decorations for 
the children's room of the Hubbard-Kellogg library in Mont 
pelier Vermont. The students, ave raging eighteen years in 
age, found the medium used very satisfactory, and we would 
like to pass on our experiences to others faced with similar 
problems The walls were first painted with a latex emulsion 
paint by a local painter This gives a fine surface tor the 
students to work on with casein colors. Casein is almost like 
regular show card color It is mixed with water to thin. but is 
more or less waterproof when dry. It dries quickly and is 


considerably more economical than oil paints 


STIVUNW NIZSV> 


In place of the dark dingy cellar of a short time aa 
there now appears a bright, cheerful, airy room. Storybool 
characters used in the murals included Alice in Wonderland 
the Wizard of Oz Jack and the Beanstalk Humpty [ Jumpty 
Jack the Giant Killer, Cinderella, Hanzel and Gretel, and 
many other Mother Goose characters to delight the children 
from kindergarten through eighth grade who will be using 
this special room. The small sketches of the designs planned 
by students were enlarged by squares to the desired size, as 
suggested in the diagrams below. Students put a lot ol 
eHort and ingenuity into their work gained art « xpenence 


and had a great deal of fun and satisfaction in the project 


Philip L. Martin, who was the painting instructor for this 
project, is a well-known designer and illustrator. He lives 
at Thetford, Vermont. Various makes of colors were used in 
the murals, including Craf Color, made by National Gypsum 
Company; and Spred, made by Glidden Company. Carter's 
show-card color was added as necessary to get desired color 
All makes blended together satisfactorily, and the products 


of other firms would, no doubt, serve the same purpose well 





YESTERDAY AND TODA 






Great ideas in art sketched by cartoonist Dick Bibler, art 
education area, Humboldt State College, Arcata, California. 
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FRAGMENT OF THE wy 
EARLIEST TEMPLE QT 


PROBABLY BUILT “ff 
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SEE SOME 

(REINDEER AGE) Biz ce ORDER, COMPOSITION & ARRANGEMENT OF FIGURES. 
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I EISDLER PAINTED ON THE WALL OF THE CAVE OF 


FONT-DE-GAUME, FRANCE. 
(ABOUT 15,000 BC. 


IT IS BELIEVED THAT HUNTERS OF 
THE ‘REINDEER. AGE’ PAINTED THE 
ANIMALS THEY WISHED TO HUNT. 
THESE PICTURES HAD A MAGICAL 
PURPOSE ~—SUCCESS IN THE HUNT! 
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The Editor Needs Your Help Plans are already under 


way for the fifty sixth 


the September issue will be scheduled soon Time goes by 


very rapidly for an « 
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»ditor because he has to keep four or 


how we can serve you better next year 


you like most? What kinds of articles do you 


year of School Abts, and articles for 


youare planning to write an article try to do it before summer 









































five months ahead of his readers. Please let us know now 
What features do 
want ? And if 
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Cy PEAY 
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WORLD'S Si FINEST 


Kin wD 
YUMMY colors 


Art classes are so much fun, when teacher makes SURE 





her little artists use Craftint-Derayco non-toxic 
Poster Paints. Little eyes twinkle at the brilliance of 


these high-quality colors From the lightest yellow 





to the deepest violet, each color vibrates with life 
and radiance! They're all intermixable and true to the 


color spectrum in perfectly coordinated color ranges 


Craftint-Derayco Poster Paints are the outstanding 





colors most preferred by Art Schools, Colleges and 


Also eveiteble Commercial Artists. They're smooth-flowing, finely ground, 
Craftint-Devoe Show Card Tempera and easy-stirring they'll not bleed, smudge, 
Colors...used and recommended by crack or peel and Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors 


Professional Signmen, Cardwriters, 


have EXTRA high covering power may be thinned 
Display and Poster Artists... The super- 


with water. Priced to fit any school’s budget 
bright spectrum colors of Craftint 








‘ ne . « ye » 
Seine Show Coed Sonsete Polat Craftint-Derayco Poster Colors give the teacher a 


give results that exceed your highest chance to really encourage the young creator 


expectations AVAILABLE IN 20 COLORS — 6 SIZES 





Write today for FREE Craftint-Derayco and 
Craftint-Devoe Color Folders 


= THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK 


* CHICAGO «+ CLEVELAND 
HH r\\\ Main Office 
/ 1615 Collamer Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio 








ITEMS OF 


Save Valuable Time 


At last... INTEREST and Money... Use 


the felt tip 


pen comes 
into its own— 


AMACO 


*One-Fire’ 


College Aid Plan The C. Howard Hunt 
. Pen Co. rece ntly announced a college aid LI @) U | 'D) 
with the plan for all its employees. Under the plan - 


Pe the company will provide financial assistance 
New-Revolutionary 


to children or wards of its employees who G L WA b S 


need such help in order to go to college 





ADVANCED 


In making this announcement Mr. George 
E. Bartol, Executive Vice-president of the > Ready to use on areen ware or 
lo-master company indicated that the flexibility of bisque. 
the plan is such that applicants will prob 


ably be able to attend the college or uni S 
versity of their choice. Hunt Pen Co. manu 





Brushes on extra smooth Excellent 






A better instrument for the quick, 
easy preparation of flash cards, 
signs, posters, maps, etc., the 
ADVANCED FLO-MASTER does 
everything the ORIGINAL 
Flo-master does—uses the same 
inks—contains all the features 
of the ORIGINAL Flo-master .. 


e@ Sleek, streamlined beauty 
—the size of the finest 
fountain pes. 

Larger ink capacity— . 

actually one-third more. Send for Circular No. 923 


Barrel and cap in beautiful AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


chrome finish. 
INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 


for spraying, pouring 
factures the well-known Speedball Line 


of pens, the Boston Pencil Sharpener and @® Matt Gloss Textured Glazes 
a: schoc ‘ sts’ lies ) . 

other quality school and artists’ supplie Fire at Cone 06 (1 859° F ) 

It was founded in 1899 and presently em 

ploys about 300 people. We salute this @® More 


firings at less cost when 
company for the vision and generosity they 


green ware is glazed 
have shown in taking this significant step 


@ 4-02., pint, quart, gallon jars. 36 
beautiful co! 


Matching valve section and cap 
end in a choice of colors. 

@ Perfectly balanced—fits the 
hand like a fountain pen. 

New slip-on cap, slides on and off. 
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and 
the new Wonder Ink— 


BRITE-LINE 
INK 


The colors are the most brilliant, beautiful colors 
ever available for felt tip pens—of special 
interest to teachers for preparing much 

more colorful, effective visual aids 

Other facts: 


@ Non-transferable—color will not 

come off on other materials f, 
@ Non-penetrating—they do 

o- mew Ay the 

other side of the paper » e ay< 
@ Fast-drying, odorless, ry Calendar Cards lhe American Crayon 


easily blendable Company of Sandusky, Ohio and New 
York City has again published custom-de 


STOP LOOKING AROUND 





















signed calendar cards that match the quality 
rc pypseernon and creativeness of their previous year's 
Flo: a ° ¢ offering. They have developed two themes for 
g)- Nor ) that are integrated tastefully and printed in JEWELRY MAKING 
ae Tie oan three sparkling colors on canary snowflake end 
stock Cc ’ A G 
The regular calendar card was inspired by OPPER ENA ELI N 
c BERGEN offers the world's largest selection of 
FREE! the old English Folk Song, “The Twelve supplies for every JEWELRY and ENAMELING 
P ve . . need. BERGEN offers earwires, pinbacks, cuff links 
Tae ae Days of Christmas,"’ and was designed by ian ta 0 dient Eaten Clces 908 dienes and 
eek, 2 pom eeeyh Pe pe Mary Jane Leland of their Pacific Coast goenet ovina ; ' COPPER [> 
ad on ve une « }, Gorens of spun 4 
uses of of the Flo > master in school Seudio The religious calendar card is ennanr bows, oibeveenl ae 
om instruction and activiti 
. Write for sant oe ‘s based on Psalm 148, and is developed in Snares Yes, BERGEN hos 
nie _ wan) one wy = fantasy-like style by Mary Alicante, a EVERYTHING! pad your of ‘ 
ep > > re 4 ‘ copy of the latest an argest . 
tudent of Immaculate Heart College, Los poms ot Bae it's FREE Tn, 
Angeles, California. Copies of these un Write Dept. SCF wr 
Visit us at meetings of the Department of usual calendars will be sent free to teachers 
Elementary School Principals and A.S.C.D. and other group leaders, as long as the Beu Ants &C 
supr ly i$ available 




















ontinued on page 4% 
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basic 


HIGGINS / 


be sure to 


art 





medium 


make sure you 


Amateurs learn fast what professionals have always known 
There just isn’t any “equivalent” or “just as good” when it 
comes to drawing inks. When you ask for bids or issue requisi 
tions it pays to be specific. Write 


HIGGINS American Drawing Inks 


NO SUBSTITUTE 





And then, when the order arrives to be checked make sure that 
each bottle bears the well-known Higgins label. Teaching and 
learning are pleasantly accelerated when requisitions read 
Higgins — no substitute. 


Our 76th Year 


HIGGINS INK CO, INC. paooKiyn. New YoRK 


Visit us at Booth 21, Eastern Arts Association Convention 











GRUMBACHER 


q Scfost bag. 
H) BRUSHES. 


| BEST in any | 
> ae 
ey 










EASEL BRUSHES - ENAMEL & ART BRUSHES 
POSTER BRUSHES - OIL PAINTING BRUSHES 

SHOW CARD & SINGLE STROKE LeTTERERS@/ 
STENCIL BRUSHES - PASTE BRUSHES 






= 







Insist on brushes 
made by 


M. GRUMBACHEE 


inc. 
472 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 





WRITE 
FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 
“Ou 
PAINTING” 
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beautiful 
lines 
in the 
world.. 














..are drawn 

with a 
VENUS 
drawing pencil 


The experts know what Venus 
will give them: the sharper, 
clearer, perfectly consistent fine 
they want. Venus’ patented 
Colloidal Process produces finer 
particles in the ead to insure 

a more even deposit... strict 
laboratory tests and rigid 
grading standards produce greater 
accuracy, greater strength, 
strict uniformity of tone. Make sure 
you get Venus—the standard 

in fine drawin ncils for generations. 
Send for he ul, illustrated instruction 
brochure‘ Wretching with Venus,” only 25c 
and get a FRE EFV enus Drawing Pencil. 


VENUS . . . trademark of fine 
craftsmanship in pencils 


TTTTITIVITCT TTT ——— 
' 

1 AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 54-»-"6 ; 
' . New Jersey ' 
: Enclosed is $ for... . copies of : 
1 “Sketching with Venus" at 25¢ each and ’ 
| copies of New Portfolio of 1955 Award-Winning 1 
+ Pencil Drawings at 10c each. Please include my : 
+ free Venus Drawing Pencil. ‘ 
: ' 
: Se 
EEE . peenitaitnmiameeninnentoneann : 
CO — ! 
eee eee 
' ‘ 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 40) 


Technical Help A colorful 6-page folder 
describing, with text and illustrations, the 
techniques of using Eberhard Faber pastels 
and colored pencils is yours for the asking 
Written and illustrated by David Maxwell, 
industrial designer and chairman of the De- 
partment of Industrial Design, Pratt Institute, 
the folder gives illustrated examples of how 
to use Nupastels and Colorama pencils, in 
combination, in layout and design. Along 
with the carefully done illustrations, which 
show progressive stages in rendering with 
pastels and colored pencils, is descriptive 
text giving suggestions to help you get fast, 
sure results. 

For your free copy of this helpful folder, 
simply write Mr. Lothar F. Putnam, Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Company, 37 Greenpoint 
Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. and ask for the 
Nupastel and Colorama folder. 





Painting Helps A second and expanded 
edition of Hints and Facts has recently been 
published by Delta Brush. This 24-page 
booklet, in two colors, contains articles by 
Frederick Taubes, well-known artist and 
technical authority and Dong Kingman, 
popular water colorist. Mr. Taubes covers 
techniques of oil painting and brushes used 
in oil painting, and Mr. Kingman gives the 
same basic information on water colors. In 
addition to these articles there are sections 
dealing with brushmaking and the animal 
hairs and bristles most frequently used 

For your free copy of this booklet simply 
write Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., Dept. N 
119 Bleecker St., New York 12 N. Y. 


Photographic Awards The National 
High School Photographic Awards spon- 
sored by Eastman Kodak Co. closes March 
31, 1956. This is the 11th such annual 
affair the company has sponsored; and, as 
in the past, keen interest and high quality 
symbolize entries received to date. 

Cash prizes will be awarded winners in 
several categories, and a selection of win- 
ning photos will be available on loan at no 
charge. For details about this contest write 
to: National High School, Photographic 
Awards, 343 State St., Rochester 4, N.Y 


(Continued on page 44) 





Minnesota Loom 


TWO LOOMS IN ONE 





Multi-use four-harness table loom 20 
weaving width —rising shed. Easily converted 
to foot-power. One set, with weaving on it, 
is removable and another set put on the loom 
frame. A set includes warp and cloth beams 
heddle frames and reed. In addition, a lifter 
is provided with each set for use in removing 
the parts; and hooks for storing them on a 


wall or under a shelf 


Two sets are furnished with each loom. 


More are available. 


Hilma Berglund 


1171 No. Snelling Ave. St. Paul 13, Minn. 





BUILDING BIRDHOUSES 


6 min © Color © Sale $60 ¢ Rental $3 


Motivation for young children. This 
film explains purpose of building bird- 
houses, suggests ideas and points to 
remember in construction 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. © Chicago 4, Minois 











What's Your Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 


h) meas) §6=CATALOG - 60 Big Pages! 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcrafts 
Enameling, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others 
Since 1910. Write for free catalog today Best SA-3 


SAX BROS., Inc 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 

















“Everything For The Artist’ 
Write for your copy on 
your school letterhead 

Mail to 


2 Dept. CR2 
INSTRUCTORS 







144-Page Fi 
CATALOG & 











Os <= 4. “C. LARSON cO., 20 ‘the Ave 
\ &s Depertment 5610, icago 24, Illinois 


FREE! Big tilustrated Do-it-Yourself ‘ao... | 
METALCRAFT uCATALOS — 


- e minu er, Foil items an 
4. LARSON CO., So. Tripp Ave =— 7 
At. 5610, 7d. 24, MWineis == 
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Brilliants: 


SPARKLING TEMPERA WATER COLORS 
IN EASY-TO-USE CAKE FORM 


for use on—paper, wood, acetate, plywood, metal, glass, plastic, rubber, 



































for layouts, posters, overlays, designs, models, portraits, still life, 
craft work, window decoration, color touch-up, children’s color work 


24 BRILLIANT COLORS: in sets of 24, 12, 8 and 4 colors plus individual BRIL 
LIANTS in Regular Size and economical, easy-to-work-from “Biggie” Size 
What they are: BRILLIANTS are semi-solid cakes of highly concentrated pig 
ment bringing you sparkling tempera water colors in a new, easy-to-use form 
Instantly responsive to water, BRILLIANTS are quick-lifting and produce a 
strong, opaque tempera, easily and smoothly applied with brush. 


How to use: Simply dip the brush in water and apply to the BRILLIANT to 
release the bright, smooth color. If transparency is desired, use more water 
It's as simple as that—no muss, no advance preparation, no waste, no clean-up! 


True economy: BRILLIANTS are color-packed with value. The cost is low. 
They respond effortlessly but spend so slowly you will be amazed that one 
cake can produce so much brilliant coverage. 


;. Where to use: Paper, Cardboard, Displayboard—use BRILLIANTS for pos 
‘0 ters, murals, layouts, landscapes—-wherever and whenever bright opaque 
. color is desired. Merely thin the color with water if a clear sparkling wash 
is is desired. 


Wood, Plastic, Acetate Sheets, Plywood, Metal, Glass, Window Panes use 
BRILLIANTS for commercial art, craft work, home color decoration, industrial 
arts, sign and display work. Quick and convenient in home or office for easy 
decorating of small details or large surfaces. BRILLIANTS flow smoothly 
from the brush, adhere well, cover completely. 


Alphacolor BRILLIANTS used exclusively 
in the production of this brochure. 


To Use! 
L 


So Easy 


iH 4 


{ts 
HN 





- \ : Nitin 
CERTIFIED 


‘CP , 
i / 
a || 


Weber Costello Co. Trade Mark 


aH 


Weber Costello Co, 1955 


No Advance Preparation/ No Clean Up/ No Waste/ 
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BRILLIANT Color Palettes: Sparkling BRILLIANTS come to you 

in the attractive and practical sets at right. They are also avail- * ms 

able in individual color cakes with covered containers, in both No. 402 “LIFETIME” Set—24 Replaceable Colors 

regular size and the giant “BIGGIE” size. Outstanding in beauty and utility. 24 colors in 
sturdy plastic tray that is easy to work from. 









24 BRILLIANT COLORS Replacement colors snap into place to keep your 
set always new. Set includes brush. 
‘ts regu Sggie’ Per Set........$5.00 Dozen Sets. .... . .$50.00 

* Black 407-01 409-01 Ochre 407-55 409-55 
Blue 407.03 409-03 “Orange 407-59 409-59 
Blue, Light 407-07 409.07 ‘Red 40765 40965 
“Blue, Ultramarine 407-11 409-11 Red, Dark 407-69 409-69 
Blue Green 407-13 409.13 Red-Orange 407-73 409-73 / 
"Brown 407-17 409-17 Red-Violet 407-75 409-75 
Earth 407-25 409-25 *Turquoise 407-81 409-81 
*Flesh 407-27 409.27 "Violet 407-85 409-85 eee “ 
Gray 407-31 409-31 “White 407-87 409-87 
Green 407-37 409-37 *Yellow 407-89 409-89 No. 405 “DELUXE” Set—12 Replaceable Colors 
"Green, Spectral 407-47 409-47 Yellow-Green 407-95 409-95 A beautiful set containing 12 colors (listed with 
*Magenta 407-51 409-51 Yellow-Orange 407-99 409-99 asterisks) in plastic tray with 12 mixing areas in 
REGULAR SIZE: Each 20¢; Dozen $2.00; Gross $20.00 which additional colors may be inserted to round 
“BIGGIE” SIZE. Each 50¢: Dozen $5.00: Gross $50.00 out your palette. Complete with water color brush. 








Per Set $3.00 Dozen Sets....... $30.00 





No. 408 “STUDIO” Set—8 Colors 

Attractive cardboard box. Contains 8 BRILLIANTS, 
each in metal pan: yellow, red, magenta, ultra- 
marine blue, turquoise, brown, white, black. 

Pah Wie ccc cces $1.50 Dozen Sets....... $15.00 





ready-to-use metal box for individual use or No. 424 “THE BIGGIE 4”—4 Colors 

to snap into giice as refill in BRILLIANTS Sets. Use rust-proof For work or play there's lots and lots of smooth 
lid as mi pan. 1%" x “%’’. Actual size shown. color in these 4 “Biggie” cakes, each in indi- 
‘ SIZE: A jumbo economy cake, big and deep. Ideal vidual plastic pan. One each of red, yellow, ultra- 
e art studio, sign shop or classroom. Perfect for art and marine blue, and black. Colors mix easily, blend 
t groups. In — plastic container with deep lid smoothly. Attractively packaged. 


ater pan, 2' zt gg Se ae $2.00 Dozen Sets....... $20.00 
BRILLIANTS ARE A PRODUCT OF WEBER COSTELLO ~— MANUFACTURERS OF ALPHACOLOR 
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FREE TEST SAMPLE One regular MAIL THIS 


Name 
eane IPD ON 
size brilliant plus 4-page Brochure COUPON TODAY TO 


QStree 
. WEBER COSTELLO 
with Color Chart — FREE to Teachers, nes weIQuTS | ity 
for Brilliant Sample School 
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r 
g 
Superintendents, Administrators - 
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Your Assurance of Superior Quality at 


Your School Art Budget Prices . . . 












4OIL COLORS 
WATER COLORS } 





VU MEDIA afar 
| f 
a ) a 4 4 Water ( | MALFA 
WATER COLORS 
15 brilliant colors to give you " TUBES 


4 é 4 t e perience: ° 
new and wonderful experiences in 48 COLORS 
Finger painting MALFA 


Easel painting OIL COLORS the A 

Nu Media screen printing IN STUDIO st Py nal League. Oil , CS98.4 
ff a SIZE TUBES 

eramic glazing a’a tl” Color Cards and Price Lists, on request 


A most amazing new discovery resulting from 48 COLORS 
years of laboratory research and field work 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


ST Lous Mon Oat vi Ang MD 
NU MEDIA ; ° 1, MO. LTIMORE 1, MD. 


Faribault, Minnesota SPECIFY “MALFA”’—Through Your Weber Dealer or School Supply Distributor 


Write Dept. SA for free booklet full 


of new experiences with Nu Media 





Here’s new inspiration 
for arts and crafts classes 


These two new books introduce you to fascinating 
crafts that are easy and economical. They open up 
wide horizons of creative activity for boys and girls 
Delightful illustrations in color! 

Ideas for Girl Scout Leaders stimulates the imag 
nation with suggestions for the whole colorful pano 


EASTER SEALS 





rama of young peoples’ activities. Constructive 





Tt, Prapes ideas adaptable to your own classroom need 
TH f Fun with Crafts features interesting paper craft 
possesses’ : for young people—and the young-in-heart. Sug 
peseessene gestions for a variety of lively craft activities make 
paseesnsay this book especially useful to those needing idea 
paseesns for the classroom, Girl Scouts, Brownies, Camp Fire 
++ eee ato 2) , , rr 
tor HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN Girls, Blue Birds, Cubs, 4-H Club ind other gr up 





Both available in store: ; , 
featur ng Denr son merchandise | 
or send this coupon > ‘tard 


SB 


7 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR S) 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 


11 S$. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL 





vvvvyv Somat etiy ropties eer ee 
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easy () with 


‘SPEEDBAL| 


VERSATILE PENS 


Theyre great for fast draw- 
ing and lettering. Designed 
by an artist for artists. 
SPEEDBALL is one of the 
most versatile--most useful 
art tools in the world. 


$6 25°S ernes 


all with triple ink reservoirs. 
Ask for 


‘SPEEDBAL| 


Pens, Inks in Various 
colors)-- also lettering, 
cartooning and drawing 
sets and books at your 
nearest Art Supply 5 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
Camden |, NJ PEN C0. 
for Jarge charts on lettering 





Send 64 in stamps |} re 


0 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Clyde C. Clack 


All of us who knew him were saddened to 
learn that Clyde C. Clack, for many years 
southwestern educational representative for 
Binney & Smith, Inc., died December 24 
at his home in Dallas, Texas. Fifty-nine 
years old, he had been ill for some time 
Born November 27, 1896, in Bonham 
Oklahoma, Mr. Clack was a graduate of 
the University of Oklahoma. His unusually 
comprehensive knowledge of art education 
was acquired in his early years as a teacher 
of art at the elementary, high school, and 
college levels and later as a high school 
principal and a superintendent of schools 

As educational representative for Binney 
& Smith, Mr. Clack traveled through Okla 
homa, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. He 
was extremely well-known in those states 
and constantly in demand as a speaker at 
educational meetings and conventions. As 
the editor of the ‘Art Educationist,"’ former 
ly known as “The Drawing Teacher,”’ he 
was known to thousands of art teachers 
throughout the nation. For many years he 
also conducted a three-weeks summer work 
shop session at the University of Oklahoma 
He was a member of several associations in 
the educational art field, served as Ship's 
representative on the council of the Western 
Arts from 1944 through 1947, and Captain 
of the Ship during 1952-1953 For the 
past 30 years, Mr. Clack made his home in 
Dallas, where he was prominent in com 
munity life He is survived by his wife 
Geraldine, of 6200 St. Andrews Drive 
Dallas, Texas 


New Framing Glass A new glass for 
framed pictures has been developed which 
prevents light reflection and gives clear visi 
bility from any angle. Called ‘Tru-Site 

this new glass product is manufactured by 
Dearborn Glass Co. of Bedford Park, Illi 
nois. It is moderately priced and available 
from glass dealers and picture-framers. See 


your dealer or write the company for detail 
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55-A-1 ee, 
Both DEL-FIX and BOOK-SAVER 


are sold by lea ling S¢ hool supply dis- 
tributors. If your regular supplier does 
not carry them, order direct 


DELKOTE, Incorpor 


Box 1335, Wilmington 99, Del. 
Box 574, Berkeley, California 


Aliso makers of BOOKOTE, DELKOTE WOOD 
LACQUER, DELKOTE METAL LAQUER 




















For Your Classroom — 





Now youcan instruct youngsters like these third grade students inthe exciting art of woodcraft 
Here the children have created their original designs first on paper, next on wood, and then 


cut them out with a Dremel 
materials and easily available 


The DREMEL Moto-Jig Saw is the perfect beginning woodworking tool 


workshop needed —no extras to buy 


the DREMEL at your school supply dealer's 


money-back guarantee 
pay postman balance plus COD fee 


DREMEL mra.co. 


Scrap lumber and old apple crates are ideal 


simply plug it in and set to work! Purchase 
If he cannot supply, order direct on 
Remit in full for postpaid shipment 


Dept 276-C 


No 
Or send $2 now, 


Racine, Wisconsin 


inexpensive 
































a creative 
new tool! 


“Stimulating! Opens exciting new oppor 
tunities!’ 
you see how the new DRE MEL 


« 


You'll echo this judgment when 
Moto Jig 
saw helps you in your arts and activities 
instruction This amazing power tool works 
equally well in wood, leather, light metal or 
plastics, because it's powered by a real rota 
Children love it 
faction of creating and cutting out their own 
of blade 


guard protects against finger injuries 


ry motor enjoy the satis 


projects Best of all, it's safe foolpre 


Even 


$23.50 


del 8 (8” throat 
mplete with motor 


Weight 10 Ibs 


$29.95 


del15(15 “throat 
mplete with motor 
Weight 12 Ibs 


second and third graders 
master its use in a jiffy 
Lightweight and portable, M 
so you can set up shop in 
of the 


room. Rubber suction cups 


any comer class 


eliminate need for bolting M 


and prevent vibration 


FREE CATALOG 


DREMEL manufactures a complete line of 
portable electric grinders, coping saws, jig 
saws, and sanders. You'll want to look over 


our ¢ atalog! 
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BRILLIANT 
CERAMIC 


COLORS... 


Ready for 
instant use! 





No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
der today! 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N .Y 

Attached is my check for 
$10.00 


7 
I 
Gentlemen 
Liquid Overglaze Set 
Liquid Underglaze Set 5.00 1 

I will pay shipping charges i 
NAME i 
ADDRESS i 
i 

i 

i 

1 


CITY ZONE STATE 


Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies 


“Drakentel ' 


Ld 








before available at such 
price 
advanced crafteman yet 
enough for beginners’ use. Pre« 
built for smooth, long-lived perf 


ance Compact, 


b 


ceramic studios 


FEATURES Never Beront 


peeee® °F te LOw a prict 
DESIGNED FOR scuno, ust 
t 


New variable speed reducer with adjustable fox 
trols provides speed range from 38 to 15016 p.o 
features include built.in water ntiainer ‘ 
wedging wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head 
recess for molding plaster bats. Order t 

or write fur complete lterature 


B & | Manvlacturing Co.,, Dept. SA, Burlington 


portable, mo 





POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 
SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 


Here are professional features never 
@ popular 
Versatile enough for the most 


simple 


ison 
wm 


ints 


anywhere Ideal for schools and horne 





Wis 









BUILD 
CREATIVE 
BLOCK PRINTING 
PROGRAMS 


WITH™ PEEDBA| . 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS AND 
WATER-SOLUBLE INKS 

e@ clean 
@ hand ground steel cutters 
@ easy to handle 
7 
7 





ah irp cutting 


powerful chuck 


rupee d and de j* ndable 


Plan now for history, card, calendar and 
art programs. Send today for free lesson 
plans and order a stock of SPER DBALL 
LINO CUTTER SETS No. 1. Sold at 


all achool supply houses 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO 
Camden 1, NJ 


Makers of SPEEDBALL product 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


FOR BLOCK PRINTING 








WORLD RENOWNED COLORS 


Telsle| mae Le 
Water ¢ 
eT Mil iel 


and par 


Pos 


Water ( 
Poster Colo 


em Ht Po 


i¢ 
rayon 


Aaquarel Paste 


randt Waterpr 


yilka Textile 


Relief Textile Col 


ens Colors tor Glas Painting 


Ask Your School Supply Dealer or write 


TALENS & SON, INC., Union, New Jersey 





to get BETTER RESULTS 
and GREATER SATISFACTION 
teaching Arts and Crafts 


Hammett's illustrated catalog | ists 
and prices all the tools and sup- 
plies needed for making hundreds 
of useful and attractive articles 
in metal, wood, leather, pottery 
reed etc. Includes bookbinding, 
block printing, basketry, toymak- 
ing, looms a weaving 


Jj. L. HAMMETT CO. 
264 Main St. Cambridge, Man. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY! 





MODELING 
CLAY 
Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 
YOUR ART CLASS can mold 
or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250 
Used in hundreds of classrooms. 
Write for free HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 6. Webosh Ave. © Chicage 5, Iilinois 








On Working Small Shirley Langham 
Johnson of Bartonville, Illinois tells this in 
cident in an interesting letter sent to the 
editor: ‘‘In my seventh grade was John—a 
very quiet, sensitive, uncommunicative child 
John tends to paint or draw things very 
small. His pictures, regardless of the size 
of the paper, always consist of a few very 
tiny, intricately created objects scattered 
rather haphazardly over the paper, leaving 
great blank spaces in between. During an 
art lesson in which we were using chalk, | 
felt compelled to suggest to John that he try, 
for a change, to work in broad areas and to 
He tried. After an 
hour of working red-faced and hectic, he 
showed me the large sheet entirely covered 


cover his whole paper 


with very small intricately created objects! 


It seems to be rather standard practice for 
a teacher to encourage a child to work large 
if he has a tendency to work small, and to 
work small if he has a tendency to work 
large. We often look for a timid child when 
we see a small drawing, and feel that we 
will give him a release from his frustrations 
if we can only get him to paint big pictures. 
| more or less belonged to that school of 
thought myself until | had two boys of my 
own who liked to do small, “intricate” draw- 
ings. They did a pretty good job of filling 
the paper, however, and | wouldn’t say they 
were exactly frustrated in anything they 
wanted to do. One summer they attended 
art classes and we were all hoping for big 
things to happen. So was the teacher, for 
she worked very hard to get them to simplify 
details and paint in large strokes. The 
result was that they didn’t enjoy the class 
as much as we had hoped, for they wanted 
to get in the details which the medium and 
large brushes made almost impossible. 
More recently | saw some very creative 
and imaginary small drawings made by a 
seven-year-old boy, who just seemed to take 
to detail like ducks to water. | wondered 
what would happen to him if someone in- 
sisted that he must work large. His fine, 
rhythmic compositions would have made 
excellent wall murals, but would he be equal 
to the task? In an effort to get him to work 
so large that his details would show to ad- 
vantage it is quite possible that he would 


experience a kind of frustration that is not 


apparent in his delightful, happy drawings. 
My guess is that if there really are natural 
introverts and extroverts, and natural left. 
handers and right-handers, that the way a 
child draws may have something to do with 
the way he sees and feels. And if we force 
him to see and feel differently than he 
really does we may really frustrate him. 
We need a great deal more research on this 
subject before we go hog-wild with the idea 
that it is always best for every child to be a 
different kind of a fellow than he really is 
inside. We should, of course, encourage a 
variety of experiences in many media; but 
there may be a point, a time, and a boy 
when it is best not to tinker with the fellow 
inside. 





Low-cost fe. 
— 
ENAMELING 


KILN 





FOR SCHOOL USE 


Teachers have found enameling to be the perfect med 


expression lt is functional as well! as creative 


This Kiln will fire any piece uo to 4°%”" in diameter and 1 
high. We furnish a fundame ita! text and wil 


technical problems 


answer y 


Kiln reaches enamelina te 


quickly, sturdy and affor 


w-Cost trouble-free operat 


All parts easily replaceable 


a nominal cost 


FREE 


by Thomas E. Thompsor 


Send for your copy of this 


page illustrated text on metal er 
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xide scale costs litte m 


NEW Complete line of Opalescent 
effects 


write for sample 
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10 precleaning 
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WRITE DEPT. SA FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


$39 Deerfield Rood Highland Pork | 





just a whisper 


. about the brand 
new Craftool Polish- 
ing Machine. It's a 
complete jewelry and 
ceramic grinding and 
polishing shop. En 
tirely eliminates polish- 
ing dust! 


For the full story of its 
features send for free 


Catalog SA 


eeece 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N.Y 








ASY SHOPPING FOR 
TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN 


¢ to a specialist fort 5, materials and sup 
ome 0° > os 
bts. Enamels and enameting ov ‘ 
plies! yw metaicrarts 2 ; = 
e ew jewe! etals insnee 
' sking the popular new jew ry. M 
or mmc ‘" ) 


circles, ovals and wire Silver beads 
etching outfits. New catalog tree t 
industrial arts and jewelry te ychers 
f requested on sch stat ery 

Save time and money ne source 
one order shopping by mail 


Mention ><h Avrts 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY C 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R.1. 
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JULIA SCHWARTZ 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


It was recently brought to the attention of the writer that 
to many school administrators, parents, and teachers ‘we 
lart educators} appear to have no standards in Art and, 
as a consequence, the integrity of our subject is in danger.”’ 
In the experience of the person making the observation it 
seemed that in almost all instances most any kind of art 
eHort on the part of children and adolescents is accepted 
by art teachers. It was implied that unless bases for evalua- 
ting art in the schools are more clearly defined an activity 
so seemingly aimless might better be omitted from educa- 
tional programs. 

Such criticism, though harsh, might well have some 
foundation in fact. It suggests that there are art teachers 
who are confused in regard to planning and developing 
visual art experiences in a way that boys and girls may 
derive real values from them. Not being clear themselves 
on ultimate goals toward which to strive these teachers lack 
direction and consequently their work with children and 
classroom teachers is inconsequential. Such bewilderment 
on the part of even fairly alert art educators is inexcusable 
when one considers the numerous concerted efforts being 
made to define the nature of the contribution art can make 
to education. If a teacher cannot attend professional con- 
ferences or work with other groups providing opportunities 
to clarify just such directions, he can turn to an array of 
current publications which can serve the same purpose if 
he will take the time to read them thoughtfully. Only a few 
will be mentioned here by way of pointing out that we as art 
educators with the help of others interested in the area have 
developed some bases for evaluation in art education 

Valuable from a comprehensive point cf view and the 
fact that it represents a cooperative endeavor on the part of 
over sixty teachers and parents is Edith Henry's report.' In 
this study fifteen bases for evaluating child growth through 
art are defined, among them being: confidence in ability to 
express one’s self visually; interest in expressing ideas and 
feelings in visual form; awareness of the environment and 
powers of observation; and ability to choose ideas, ma- 
terials, techniques and design in terms of the child's purpose 
Evidence of changes in child behavior from the standpoint 
of these bases as collected by teachers is cited, an example 
of a recorded remark by a parent being 

My son Bill, who is in fourth grade, could always draw pretty well 
but he thought he needed other pictures to copy. This fall be began to 
stay after school and to watch his teacher paint. Mr. White showed 
him how to go about making pictures of his own. Bill has stopped 
copying and seems much more confident in his own ability 

In addition to anecdotal records Miss Henry's group 
presents other kinds of evidence which may be used to 





STANDARDS IN SCHOOL ART 


ascertain child growth according to the fifteen criteria used 
They are: record sheets of trials by individual boys and girls, 
classbooks of samples of work by children, individual 
folders of what they consider to be their best work, and 
photographs of samples of work taken periodically. 

The NAEA 1953 Yearbook, Art and Human Values,” 
edited by Emest Ziegfeld, is another source of definition of 
directions in art education. ‘‘Art as the Revelation of the 
World and Self" by John Mitchell, “Art as the Communica- 
tion of Social Values’’ by Howard Conant, and “Art and 
Creative Action in a Democratic Society” by Ziegfeld are 
three of the eleven chapters each of which helps to clarify 
bases for evaluating the visual arts in education. Lyman 
Bryson in a paper, ‘Aesthetic Experience in Education,” 
takes great pains to warn that to have a child ‘“‘only to 
express himself'’ is a mere beginning. The child must be 
helped through the art experience to better understand 
himself and to work toward communicating “his images, 
thoughts, and his pleasures to others."" The child must get 
an idea of the ‘‘discipline by which expression becomes 
communication.’’ According to Bryson, this does not mean 
success in communicating information, for facts are merely 
the raw material with which the artist works. Other sources 
of information relative to evaluative standards in art educa- 
tion are publications of Viktor Lowenfeld,‘ Henry Schaefer 
Simmern,” and Manuel Barkan.° 

Forward looking art educators are increasingly aware 
of the significance to their area of the findings of such 
related disciplines as sociology, anthropology, and psy 
chology. They are utlizing this information in the building 
of an ever sounder base for art education. It is important to 
know that much of this thinking is available in printed form 
This material can be of use only if all art teachers put forth 
eHort to acquaint themselves with the newer concepts and 
translate them into better practice as they work with boys 


and girls in school programs 





“Evaluation of Children's Growth Through Art,”’ Edith Henry, Denver 
Public Schools, May 1954 issue of the Journal of the National An 
Education Association, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. “Published by the 
National Art Education Association, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 





Given on November 21,1955 at the cere ies accompanying the 
inauguration of Dr. Hollis Caswell as president of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. “‘Creative and Mental Growth,”’ 


Macmillan, 1952. Revised Edition. “‘The Unfolding of Artistic 
Activity,"’ University of California Press, Berkeley, 1948. “'A Founda- 
tion for Art Education," Ronald Press, 1955. 
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Classroom Arts and Crafts 


FOR DESIGNING~- DECORATING 


Colorful Crafts Catan. — listing many attrac 


tive items all ready for designing and decorating. Free 
to teachers—others 10c », 


%0-P CRAFT CO. 








SANDUSKY, OHIO 





-»»HERE ATLASTI!! 


SAM KRAMER'S BIG, NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Packed with facts and lore on semiprecious gems, stone setting 
jewelry making, illustrated “learn at a glance’ jewelry projects 
gem hardness table, birthstone list; mm gauge, ete 

Plus vivid descriptions of hundreds of gem stones, exotic natu- 
ral materials, alyptic stones, faceted gems, home jewelry-making 
kits, curiosa, lapidary corner, books, findings and craft needs 
Discoveries and adventures on every page Send toda y! 
Only 25¢ 


SAM KRAMER Dept. SA, 29 W. ath St. NYC 11 





=" DWINNELL 


It's no accident that “DWINNELL” is spec- 
‘hed by educators in the Art and Craft field 


We select materials from the best available and 
ow service is fast. Write for FREE Catalog 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-16 Schoo! Art Dept Wheeling, W. Va 








Select Your Own 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Inspiring collection sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, Topaz, 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants, 


earrings. WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN j BARRY CO. DETROIT Re "sacn 


IMPORTER t PREC I TONES 





Vanhanen 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
Largest and most complete Supply House of clay, glazes, chem- 
icals, and enameling material in the Midwest. Our illustrated 


supply catalog available on request by writing to Dept. 11-A 


1248 South Broadway, Denver 10, Colorado 





Say You Saw It in 


SCHOOL ARTS 
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Thomas Larkin, who reviews art films for 
our readers, is assistant professor in art 
and art education, University of Michigan. 
Address: 143 College of Architecture and 
Design, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Many of you may have seen the 
“Little Adventure’ on 35 mm. film 
For those who have and would like to 
show it to their classes or P.T.A 
groups, you can now rent iton 16mm 
This is another film of understanding, 
through seeing a child in an emo- 
tional situation and setting, with all 
the points accented and the drama 
heightened by some very sensitive 
photography and editing The story 
in brief is a day with a seven-year-old 
boy who has been fooled into think 
ing he has killed his brother. With the 
burden of his guilt he runs away to 
Coney Island. We then see Coney 
Island as a small boy with a love of 
horses, baseball, cotton candy, and 
fear of the police would see it. The 
movie script is by Morris Engel, with 
production by Roger Ashley, Morris 
Engel, and Ruth Orkin. The distribu- 
or is Audio-Film Classics, 2209 E 
75h Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


“The Adventures of Baby Fox,” b 
Arne Suchsdorff, is a very complete 
and exciting experience in the film as 
an art form. A newcomer to us in the 
United States, Ame Suchsdorff again 
points up a curious twentieth century 
phenomenon, the deep interest the 
forest and woods have for us of the 
mechanical age Here the simple 
story of a baby fox and his adventures 
is the reason for an extremely sensitive 
combination of verse and visual 
beauty. The changes of mood in the 
fox, from hunting to playing, is beau- 
tifully supported at all times by the 
photography and verse. 


| would like to mention a unique set 
of slides distributed by Dr. Julius 
Rosenthal Art Slides, 5230 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois. This set, 
made by Charles Eames, is of his own 
home, and has the special flavor that 
comes from an artist communicating in 
graphic terms about his own graphic 


work. Remember this source of slides 








REPRINTS 


FROM SCHOOL ARTS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Many art supervisors, school administra- 
tors, and college instructors have asked 
whether they could obtain reprints of 
School Arts articles for distribution to 
teachers and students on a quantity basis. 
Other readers have requested individual 
copies. We wish all articles and editorials 
could be made available in reprint form, 
but costs would be prohibitive except 
where a considerable demand is known or 
anticipated. Because of your expressed 
interest, we have reprinted two articles 
from recent issues which deal with subjects 
of vital concern to those who are interested 
in teaching methods and media 


Developing Creativeness 
in Children 


Based on an exhibition by the Committee 
on Art Education and the Department of 
Education, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City. Fine illustrations and captions 
give a pictorial philosophy for creative 
teaching in art by emphasizing the de 
velopment of the uniqueness of every child 
through creative methods. 


8% pages, reprinted from December 1955. 
25 cents each. See below for quantity 
prices. 


Media for Depth 


Selecting art media for depth of experi- 
ence, by Frances Wilson, Director of 
Family Art Program, Department of Child 
Development and Family Relationships, 
Cornell University. Results of a study on 
the influences of different art media in 
child development, with emphasis upon 
the effect of the medium itself upon the 
child. Results of research with clay, wire, 
tempera, collage, construction 


8 pages, reprinted from February 1956. 
25 cents each. See below for quantity 
prices. 


PRICES 1—9 copies, 25¢ each; 10—24 copies, 
20¢ each; 25—99 copies, 18¢ each; 100 copies and 
over, 16¢ each. The two reprints may be com- 
bined for above rates. Please send payment 
with orders totaling less than ten copies. 
We'll be glad to send a bill if order totale 10 
or more reprints. 











ORDER TODAY—USE THIS COUPON 


PLEASE SEND REPRINTS AS FOLLOWS 
Developing Creativeness in Children 
copies 
Media for Depth (of art experience) 
copies 
(0 Payment is enclosed [() Please send bill 


for less than 10 copies 


Name 


Street 


City State 
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136 Printers Building @ Worcester 8, Moss 














EDMUND B. FELDMAN 


Dr. Edmund B. Feldman, book reviewer for this month, is art 
director at the State Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama. 


The place of Anatomy and of anatomy texts in art teaching 
is currently uncertain. In the past, life drawing and anatomy 
study were an essential part of the training of the art student; 
however, the results were often an uncreative kind of nature- 
faking. More recently, study of the figure for its anatomical 
and structural features has been on the decline. The older 
artistic anatomy texts were also rather medical in outlook, 
with a few notable exceptions like Bridgman and more re- 
cently Stephen Peck. The late Reginald Marsh's text was 
unfortunately too mannered to be of much value to the art 
student. It is difficult today for a text to say, ‘This is the way 
the figure should be drawn."’ But it can tell us, ‘This is what 
anatomic processes look like and how they operate; you 
may use this information according to your creative needs.” 
Viewed in this light, Victor Perard's Anatomy and Draw- 
ing (Pitman, 1955), Price $4.95, is a useful quide for the 
student. 

Even the abstract expressionist ought to understand how 
the figure works so that ultimately he can grasp its real 
secrets: its rhythms, gorgeous continuities of line, and mag 
nificently arranged masses and intervals. Recently | saw 
some literalistically rendered nudes at the Whitney Museum, 
and was shocked that such insensitivity to the values of the 
figure should be honored by exhibition in a great museum 
It would appear that there is a job for art education to do and 
that is to introduce and cultivate the values of the human 


figure at the creative and appreciative levels 


Norman Kent has edited a book, Watercolor Methods 
(Watson-Guptill, 1955), Price $7.00, containing color 
plates and statements by eighteen practitioners of the art 
Almost all of the artists represented are members or associ 
ates of the National Academy, which fact can assure you 
that all are competent technicians whose approach is dis- 
tinguished by its uniformity The range of representative 
values, however, is very well exploited, for example, by 
Dong Kingman, Henry C. Pitz, William A. Smith, and others 
| wish we could see plates of the water colors of Marsden 
Hartley, George Grosz, or Lionel Feininger. These latter 
men, | feel, could lay on a wash with competence, but also 
raised the medium to an expressive and creative level. It is 
time our academicians applied their unquestioned skills to 
something more than the reproduction of picturesque values 
Have any of them considered that the water colors of Winslow 
Homer are a point of departure for this generation and not a 
goal to be imitated? Having said this, | urge you to see the 
book to find out how the really ‘professional’ water-colorists 
paint. (Norman Kent is the new editor of American Artist.) 


Francis Reitman is an English psychiatrist who has written 
an interesting volume with the morbid title, Insanity, Art, 
and Culture (Philosophical Library, 1954), Price $3.75 
Psychotic art, or the art of the insane, can conceivably give 
us insight into the creative process and that is why it should 
interest us. We ought not forget that Lowenfeld's work with 
the art of the blind and partially-sighted resulted in signifi 
cant conclusions about creativity as manifested in normal 
persons without handicaps. Dr. Reitman wanted to find out 
whether the content and style of psychotic art created by 
Western patients differed significantly from the work of 
psychotics in other cultures. In other words, are certain 
symptoms and symbols found in Western culture universal, or 
are they culturally conditioned and hence limited? To 
carry out his inquiry, he defined psychotic art, and collected 
examples from seven cultures: New Zealand, Mexico, East 
Africa, Egypt, India, Ceylon, and Japan in addition to 
work from the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom. The variables 
in the study almost defy scientific control, but Dr. Reitman 
was able to draw some conc lusions, the most important being, 
as you might have guessed, that most characteristics of 
psychotic painting and sculpture have to be considered in 
contrast to the cultural pattern of the patient being studied 
| wish there were space to consider some of the implications 
of this study for art education and particularly for inter 
national understanding. 

Jacob Epstein's Autobiography (E. P. Dutton, 1955), 
Price $6.00, reveals the kind of tough hide a controversial 
artist must develop Of course, it will appear to the reader 
that this artist may have gone out of his way to arouse opposi 
tion, combining perhaps artistic unorthodoxy with a shrewd 
sense of public relations Epstein's work as portraitist and 
monumental sculptor has always been highly original, as 
for example, in his Adam and his Christ They are very dis 


similar in style and outlook He rarely copied himself in 


his major works—much as Picasso rarely paused to exploit 
completely a new aesthetic vein The strongest impression 
which emerges from these memoirs is Epstein's singleness of 
purpose and supreme self-confidence: the kind of assurance 
which would be unpleasant in anyone but an artist who knew 
what he had to do and more or less the kind of subtle re 
sistance which must be overcome to do it. At present, Sir 
Jacob, in the classic pattern of rebels, 1s accepted, and per 
haps, in his maturity, full of honors, he feels faintly uncom 


fortable 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 155 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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SPECIAL COURSES 
IN ART 


Graduate study with 
distinguished faculty 
Undergraduate work in 
more than 1000 out 
standing courses 
Library, Laboratory, and 
Research facilities of 
highest quality 
Special Workshops and 
Institutes in — 
Government and 
Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities 
Speech 
and many others 


- 


—and Recreation!—symphony and other con 
certs—plays—excursions—lectures—golf 

tennis—swimming—fishing—campus in a 
distinguished cultural center yet located in 
the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes 


FIRST TERM 
JUNE TT-JULY 14 


SECOND TERM 
JULY 16-AUGUST 18 


lor Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
620 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


minnmwmtiaror a minwe 








BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 16 Traveling Scholarships. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection. B.S. in 
Ed. granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


MARCH 1956 


ART AND CRAFT INSTRUCTION 


Art Institute of Chicago 50 
Boston Museum School 50 
Boston University 80 
New York University 580 
Juan Rael 50 
Rosary College 50 
Swain School of Design 50 
University of Minnesota 50 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 


American Crayon Company Cover IV 
American Pencil Company 42 
Milton Bradley Company 3 
The Craftint Manufacturing Co 39 
Cushman & Dennison Mig. Co 40 
Delkote, Inc 44 
Eagle Pencil Company Cover ll 
M. Grumbacher, Inc 41 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc 41 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co 44,45 
Lewis Artist Supply Co 42 
Talens & Son, Inc 46 
FP. Weber Co 43 
Weber Costello Company Following 42 
Wilson Arts & Crafts 43 
BOOKS, FILMS AND PRINTS 
Dennison Manufacturing Co 43 
International Film Bureau, Inc 42 


CERAMICS, KILNS AND POTTERY 


American Art Clay Company 40 
B & I Manufacturing Co 45 
Craftools, Inc 46 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co 45 
Thomas C. Thompson Co 46 
Van Howe Ceramic Supply Co 48 
CRAFT MATERIALS 
John J. Barry Co 48 
Bergen Arts & Crafts 40 
Hilma Berglund 42 
Dremel Manufacturing Co 45 
Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 48 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., Inc 46 
J. L. Hammett Co 46 
Sam Kramer 48 
Metal Crafts Supply Co 46 
The O-P Craft Co., Ine 48 
Union Rubber & Asbestos Co 48 
FURNITURE 
Mutschler Brothers Co 4 


E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co Cover Ill 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


J. C. Larson Co 42 
Sax Bros, Inc 42 
PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS 
Army Special Services 50 
Northern Teachers’ Agency 80 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 
Offering Professional Training With a Strong 
Liberal Arts Background Towards BFA Degree 


MAJOR COURSES OF STUDY 
© PAINTING © ILLUSTRATION © INTERIOR 
DESIGN © FASHION ILLUSTRATION © ART 
TEACHER TRAINING © ADVERTISING DESIGN 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Devid Aronson, Chairman, Division of Art 
84 EXETER ST., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





PIUS XIl INSTITUTE 


Villa Schifanoia Florence, Italy 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FOR WOMEN 


North Central accreditation 
for M.F.A. and M.A. degrees 


Professional training in painting, sculpture, and art 
history, by masters from the Accademia di Belle 
Arti, and the University of Florence. Access to 
famous art collections through study and lectures 
A few scholarships are available. Unusual oppor 
tunities for teachers of art on sabbatical leave 


For information address: 


Box 401, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 





There is a significant difference between 
ten years of teaching experience and one 
year of teaching experience repeated ten 
times. 

For those educators who are willing to 
broaden their horizons, there is ample 
opportunity for greater challenge and 
improved financial position. 


, 
Northern Teachers’ Agency 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing, Advertising 
Design, Dress Design, Weaving, Art History, Crafts, 
Teacher Training. Accredited Cat. Key No. 187 


TERM BEGINS JUNE 25,1956 
Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicago 3, Ill 


50 


Est. 1881 © Endowed 
Tuition $185.00 
per year to qualified students 
* COMMERCIAL ART 
* FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


© Approved for Veterans 


SWAIN 


SCHOOL OF 


For Catalogue 


SWAIN SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


19 Hawthorn Street New Bedford, Mass 


© Placement Service 


& Exciting Jobs For Crafts Directors ae 
Enjoy the Culture of the Far East! 


Civilian positions with Army Crafts Program in 
Japon and Korea. Basic requirements. U.S. citizen 
ship, age 24-40, degree with major in arts and 
calts, demonstrated proficiency in directing a com 
prehensive program including ceramics, graphic 
arts, leathercralt, metalwork, model building, pho 
tography, woodwork. Salary $4525 to 5440 
based on education and experience. Submit appli- 
cation on Standard Form 57 Application for 
Federal Employment 
Class Post Office) to 


(available at any 1st or 2nd 


Special Services Recruitment Section 
Office of Civilian Personnel, G-1 
Department of the Army 
Old Post Office Building 
s Washington 25, D. C 2 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


B M.A bED.D., PH.D 


ART EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
The accredited bilingual school sponsored by the 
Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and mem- 
bers of Stanford University faculty will offer in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2 - August 11, courses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language and 
literature. $225 covers tuition, board and room. 

Write Prof. juan 8. Rasi @ Box K Stanford University, California 


























ALICE A. D. BAUMGARNER 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


We are making a study of the gifted child and of means 
of identifying potential ability. We are concerned with the 
child who has creetive artistic talent. Would you send us 
any available information or sources of information concern- 
ing tests and research on this subject? New York 


Your problem is one on which there is fairly general agree- 
ment: Tests that exist are far from adequate. Something 
should be done to remedy this condition to meet the need 
that many feel. Though art judgment tests are used by some, 
even the author of one admitted that he would make no claim 
that his test would discover potential ability. His test did 
seem to show that students who had had art experience and 
training tended to make a better showing than those who 
had had no art opportunities. This leaves unanswered sev- 
eral questions: Had students selected art because of 
special aptitudes? Were all students with art interest and 
ability selecting art? Would art aptitudes be developed by 
experiences ovtside of art courses? Would students who 
might have aptitude for some phase of art waste this potential 
because none could help them to know their strengths? 
Recently published by the California Test Bureau, 5916 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California, is a test 





questions you ask. 


entitled, Art Easel Age. The cost is under four dollars; 
You might find the following of help to you and your com- 
mittee: ‘Which Type of Art Program Is Yours?” by Conant 
and Tetkowski in October 1953 School Arts, “Originality 
in the Search for Symbols” by Kurzband in the same issue. 
In the March 1954 School Arts, Mould's article on “Art 
Teachers and Psychology," may give you usable suggestions. 
The next issue has an article by Graham: “A High School 
Art Career Program."’ This has a bibliography which offers 
further leads. Gaitskell who has written about several 
phases of art discusses ‘Art for Gifted Pupils" in the March 
1955 School Arts. Though the discussion is more general, 
Barry's “Children and Art” originally published in House 
Beautiful in September 1955 may help you. (Reprinted 
in November 1955 School Arts), 

There is one point on which we might generalize with 
safety. The fate of no person can be fairly charted on the 
basis of any one test. It is only through a careful study of 
many facets of expression, achievement and behavior over a 
period of time that one can come to know a child. Some- 
times a show of skill in drawing may be mistaken for creative 
ability. You and your committee may find books on child 
psychology of help in structuring your study. 





How would | start the five-year-old in creating drawing 
and in working with clay? Maine 


Your question doesn't indicate whether your five-year-old is 
at home or in school. If there has been a pencil, a crayon, 
or lipstick within reach quite likely the child has been creat- 
ing his drawings without feeling any need for adult guidance 
or permission. The fact that the new wallpaper has thus 
been ruined doesn't label the child as naughty. He is doing 
what comes naturally. The child needs understanding adults 
who will provide work space where paints, brushes, water, 
and 18” x 24” or 24” x 36” paper may be used. The child 
needs adults who will stimulate and encourage, who will 
appreciate and sustain without gushing, smothering, or 
dominating. In addition to space, tempera paint in red, 


blue, yellow, bristle brushes about one inch in width, a 
table, easel or floor for his painting, he could be provided 
with a smock or apron placed so that he could get and return 
it. A piece of upson board, celotex, or a firm piece of card- 
board cut from a carton will serve as a display board where 
the young painter can hang the results of his efforts. It is 
well to hove such a work area at home and at school. 








Child’s play is serious business to him. His need for use 
may not fit your convenience in preparing each time. Be- 
sides giving the child the means for meeting his need for one 
form of expression, you are also responsible for helping him 
to form habits of orderliness. 

The provisions for working with clay may be made in 
somewhat the same way. A piece of masonite on a table 
or an oilcloth or plastic table cover provides a work surface 
for the child to pat, roll and pound his clay to his entire 
satisfaction. Stories or poems you share with him may give 
stimulation and suggest ideas to the child for his expressions. 
Taking him on trips to see things and discussing his experi- 
ences usually help him to paint something that is most mean- 
ingful. A child who paints house, tree and boy again and 
again may be receiving too much direction from an adult. 
Such a child needs new, firsthand experiences from which he 
can choose the necessary material for his expressions. You 
may be guided in your expectations of the child's expres- 
sions by looking at the illustrations and reading a bit in 
Alschuler and Hattwick—Painting and Personality, and 
(recent books) Gaitskell and Gaitskell—-An Education in 
the Kindergarten; and Lowenteld—Your Child and His An. 
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Why Johnny Can't Lead corona 








Rudolf Flesch’s book, “Why Johnny Can't Read,” has 
scared the daylights out of a lot of parents who are now 
questioning whether the modern ‘‘look-and-say'’ methods in 
teaching reading are as good as the older phonics instruction 
and mechanical drill which accompanied it. It is scaring a 
lot of principals and teachers, too, because they are afraid 
that the parents will believe what Dr. Flesch has to say. 
And if the parents are taken in by the questionable con- 
clusions in this best seller they are likely to descend upon the 
schools and demand that the school program revert to the 
good old days"’ when children were intimidated and even 
personally attacked, physically and emotionally, if they 
did not comply with the teacher's demand for drill and more 
drill. If these arguments have any validity in fact they would 
apply equally well to writing and arithmetic, not to mention 
geography and history. If educators swallow what many 
authorities believe to be a perversion of the facts, it could 
lead to a degeneration of the rich school program we now 
have and restore art, music, dramatics, and other activities 
to the dubious depression status of “fads and frills."’ 


We don't claim to be qualified to express an opinion on 
the subject of reading, but we can read. And we find many 
authorities, including Dr. Arthur |. Gates who devised the 
standard reading tests in general use for many years, with 
plenty of ammunition to prove that Dr. Flesch is wrong. 
The Elementary School Journal for December 1955 gives a 
summary of opinions which dispute the Flesch book, and the 
September 1955 issue of the NEA Journal has an article by 
Dr. Gates on the subject, “Why Mr. Flesch Is Wrong.” 
Without getting too deeply involved in this debate, we 
would like to point out that as a greater percentage of our 
population attends high school and college we must expect 
that there will very likely be an increasing number who will 
be more inclined to activities other than reading ‘great 


books.” 


instead of reading about great scientists, so what! 


And it Johnny prefers to tinker in the basement 
After his 
first invention he may be more inclined to read about 
Edison. Is it bad if he explores the woods instead of reading 
the jungle book? If he doesn't learn to read, write, add, and 
subtract it is probably because he has found something more 
exciting. It we have failed in our methods our failure has been 


in not making these subjects stimulating and meaningful 


The editorial title suggests that we, perhaps, need to be 
as concerned with Johnny's ability to lead as with his 
ability to read. Because leadership is developed through 


real life experiences, we must be very careful not to fill up 
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his school day with so many vicarious ones that he doesn't 
have time for the real McCoy. If we revert to a philosophy 
of drill, drill, and more drill, memorization and more memo- 
rization, we are likely to shut out many of the rich oppor- 
tunities which make our schools what they are today. We 
must be sure that, in our enthusiasm for any particular subject 
area, we do not insist that a disproportionate amount of time 
be given to making children into our own image of scholars 
If every child read, wrote, and figured as well as the subject 
stinkers feel that he should, not to mention learning all the 
facts of history and geography, you can be certain that he 
wouldn't have time for anything else. He would probably 
be a very sick child, physically and emotionally, for cer- 
tainly he would be robbed of opportunities for devilment and 
diversion which balance our lives and keep us from going nuts. 
Let's face it! We can't do everything that everybody has 
in mind for everyone everyday everywhere. And the most 
““efficient’’ methods of instruction may not be the most effec- 
tive learning processes. We have heard children read words 
perfectly without knowing what they meant. The deeper 
meanings of words do not come from dictionaries but from 
life itself. We need more books that are worth reading, 
books that are exciting and stimulating to the child; but no 
adventure book is quite as good as having the experience 
for one's self. So, let's save space in the school day for real 
experiences and real adventures, activities which call for 
And let's not 
give the kids so much homework that they don’t have time to 
live it up a bit outside of school. Let's be interested in the 
whole child. We can retard the growth of his feet by binding 
them but that won't make his head grow bigger 


thinking, caring, imagining, loving, doing. 


The December issue of Think magazine, published by the 
Machines 
School Arts by including a quotation from one of our 
editorials with some by George Santayana, Alexis Carrel, 
Billy Graham, and other really distinguished people. Per- 
haps it is worth repeating here. 


International Business 


Corporation, honored 


“Real intelligence is a 
creative use of knowledge, not merely an accumulation of 
facts. The slow thinker who can finally come up with an 
idea of his own is more important to the world than a walking 
encyclopedia who hasn't learned how to use information 


productively.'’ Leaders make the history that others read 
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The beautiful manner in which Sheldon art tables, work 
counters, cabinets, and other furniture units may be in- 
tegrated into an Art Department for your school is truly 
an esthetic satisfaction as well as an expression of edu 


cational efficiency. 


Here all is order and purpose. Gone are the cramped 
conditions that fetter pupil initiative, the remote and 
illogical storage facilities that create so much traffic and 
confusion, the inflexible room arrangements that impose 
restrictions on your curriculum. You can accomplish so 
much more — so easily — with Sheldon’s “educationally 


correct” furniture design and floor planning. 


Instead of a stereotyped schoolroom, your Sheldon- 
planned and equipped Art Department is a Studio 
Workshop. There is opportunity for individual, small 


group, or class activity in a wide range of art media 





H. SHELDON 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY ...MUSKEGON, 
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NEW ACCOMPLISHMENT FOR YOUR PUPILS —and FOR YOU 


Sheldon easels, work tables, and various other units may 
be easily rearranged for special projects or discussions 
Such diversification and flexibility invite artistic creative 
ness and accomplishment among your pupils, and thus 


bring greater teaching rewards to you. 


Just as organization is an essential of art, so it is one of 
the basics of the educational philosophy from which to 
day's new Sheldon Art Furniture and floor plans have 
evolved. A Sheldon planning specialist is available now 
to work with you without obligation in developing 
an educationally correct Art Department for your school 


Write today. 
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Educationally Correct 
AViWe Furniture 
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NEW YORK 


You 
the 
Extras! 


SANDUSKY OHIO 





BRILLIANCE 


Crayonex’s sparkling range of built-in color 
intensity prompts generous splashes of color for 
real creative satisfaction 


BLENDING 


From “Skies to Pies’’, Crayonex easy-blending 
qualities match the mood of youth, for endless 
expression on paper, wood and fabric 


COVERAGE 


Constant and Consistent Research has made 
Crayonex non-flaking, smooth-to-use, and work 
perfect for all surfaces. Each color performs mas 
terfully for today’s important teaching techniques 
CRAYONEX WHEN YOU ORDER CRAYONS 
BAWING CAAVONS SAY CRAYONEX, ANDGETALL THE EXTRAS 
. Write for literature illustrating the newest Crayonex 
processes. Free! Dept. SA-100 
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